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HOME OWNERS 
| POLICY 











@ FIRE COVERAGE 


Fire, lightning, removal, 
windstorm, hail, explosion, 
riot, aircraft damage, non- 
owned vehicle damage, smoke 
damage, and residence glass 
breakage. 












ESTIMATED SAVING with 
fire insurance package for 
average CTA home owner! 


CTA MEMBERS — You may now save around $55 on fir 
and other vital insurance with the new, CTA-approved 
Homeowners Pouicy. This package policy covers your home 
and personal possessions not only against loss from fire buy 
also from theft, personal liability, glass damage, extra 1 ving 
expenses, and defense costs. Net premium is expected to be 4 
per cent below standard rates for comparable coverages on am 
individual policy basis! This means that the average CTA 
homeowner can buy comprehensive insurance protection at 
a probable saving of $55 every three years! 





@ EXTRA LIVING COSTS 


Additional expenses for liv- 
ing in temporary quarters 
and eating in restaurants 
while home is being rebuilt 
after fire or other damage 
covered by policy. 














@ THEFT: HOME & AWAY 


Burglary, robbery, theft (in- 
cluding from unattended 
locked automobile), and 
larceny. Also damage to 
dwelling or contents caused 





@ PERSONAL LIABILITY 


Accidents on and off pren 
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saat. camamrereeraper 


by theft or attempted theft. 


j ER @ COSTS OF DEFENSE 


Court costs, legal fees, and 
other costs of suits arising 
from your personal liability 
for any accident. Pays even 
if such suits prove false or 
fraudulent. 





ises for which you are liabl 
including injuries caused } 
pets, children, or sports 
Also payments of resulting 
medical expenses. 





2 Met No matter when your 
present dwelling policy expires, return coupon 
once for advance quote giving you amp] 
compare costs. 


See eee eee eee CUT ALONG THIS LINE AND MAIL TODAY sme ee w@ @ ee 2 2 ee 
































CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE—TEACHERS PLAN ¢ 22 Battery Street, San Francisco 11 * 417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 Da.e Pres 
YES, | AM INTERESTED . . . in your plan which may save me 40 per cent on car insurance. Please send me yeur exact = Pelicy Exp 
costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. fod 
Teachers Birth School School 
Name__ = Age__ Date Name City 
Spouse's Birth Spouse's 
Name__ —— Age Date _Occupation Employer 
Residence Address: Home 
No. and Street___ Zone____ Phone No. 
Data on OTHER drivers of THIS vehicle who are resident in household: 

Name Age Birth Date Check One | Relatienship |__ Driving Status (Check On 
- —_ Male C) | Principal Occasion 

| Female [] | Driver (J Driver 
- : | Male ca Principal Occasion: 
_ Female [] | Driver [J Driver 
Car No. of Motor 
Years Make_ = Model Body Type Cyls.___No. . : ade 
ie there @ If "Yes," give name of (Fleetline, Deluxe, etc.) Address of bonk (If none, give serial or ID m 
loan on cor?___bank or lending agency or lending agency Bates 
(Yes ar Me) lf “Yes,” give number Is car also used in School Most recent 
Is car usually driven to werk?___ of miles ONE way spouse's occupetien?__— Phone No. CTA No. 4 
(Yes or No) (Yes or No) 


De you have other 


cars insured? 


(Yes er No) 

To quote the LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled we must 
have ALL data requested. FOR IMMEDIATE COVERAGE phone 
collect to: S. F.—SUtter 1-2600; L. A.—MAdison 6-1461. 
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ESSENTIAL! 


RE Se RR 


NOTE:—1In error, the automobile insurance coupon was printed on this page. For 


data on the Homeowners policy, please use the separate, tipped - on reply form. 


oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee CUT OUT AND RETURN TODAY = oe oe oe eo ee eee ee ee ee ae es a 


CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE — TEACHERS PLAN ° 417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 ° 22 Battery Street, San Francisco 11 


Please mail your exact prices and estimated savings on the new, CTA-approved Homeowners FIRE INSURANCE PACKAGE Policy which prov 
five-way protection at estimated savings up to 40 per cent. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 


Teacher's School School School 
Name_____ | ee Name ee te oa NN a PhO! 


Spouse's Spouse's Business 
Name eg ciate SPCCUPGHON =. Eilon 7 eee NO = 
Date Present FIRE Policy Name(s) As Listed On 
on DWELLING Expires Deed (if not as above) - 
Present Ao Present 
Mailing Address ~ a i Wee et ey. on = Phone__ 
Address of Dwelling to Be Home 
Insured, If Not As Above AON a County___ eee _Phone_ 
Give nearest principal cross- 
Is Dwelling Located Within City Limits? YES__. NO__-streets (Blvds., Highways, etc.) _ — ee ee Sona 
Value of Dwelling (Amount of If you are served by a special Fire 
Insurance Desired on Dwelling) $__ __ District, please indicate by name:___ sca esate ig ie 
Type of Construction: 
DWELLING: Wood or Frame [] Brick] Other_ — _ ROOF: Shingle (wood) [] Composition 1] Other__.__ 
Fully Cal. Vet. G.I. or No, additional No. of such 
OWNERSHIP: Owned [J Loan] FHA Loan[{] Other _ owned dwellings____——s—S Dwellings rented to others 


Insurance Now Carried in None 1 Comprehensive Teacher's 


California Casualty Teachers Plan: Auto (J Personal Liability Professional [J FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 
Prot. Cl. Const. Dw. Lim. $ 
Dist.___H.O. Code CP .Lin§ 


Give ALL data requested. FOR IMMEDIATE COVERAGE telephone collect: 
Los Angeles—MaAdison 6-1461; San Francisco—SUtter 1-2600. 
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Few women have achieved 
a life as full as Dr. Lillian 
Moller Gilbreth, whose story 
is told on page 9. A world 
leader in time and motion 
studies for industry, she ef- 
fectively teaches that human 
engineering is the heart of 
all production. This is the 
eighth in the JouRNAL’s series 
on Great Californians. Cover 
art by Margaret Atkinson; 
photograph by Elizabeth 
Starks. 
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Coloramic UNiversaL® “10-20” Desk No. 536. Amerex® 
metal-and-plastic top adjusts to 10°, 20° slopes, or level. One- 
piece, steel book-box. Cradleform seat swivels 45° each way, 
is adjustable automatically fore and aft. Also: Lifting-Lid 
Desk No. 534; top usable either level or at 10° slope. 


Coloramic CLAssMATE* No. 549 Unit Table and No. 540 
Chair. Table features Amerex top with aluminum banding; 
open-front book-box with convenient corner entry. Chair’s 
deep-curved back adjusts automatically to fit each occupant; 
seats are compound-curved for maximum comfort; 9 heights. 


Now, an even wider choice for you 


in American Seating 


When you choose American Seating, you select 
from the most complete line in the industry — 
you find what you want quicker; choosing is 
easier. For example, new Coloramic UNIVERSALS 
and CLASsMATEs are finished in Diploma Blue 
and Classday Coral to lend new cheer to class- 
rooms; are adjustable to a wide range of body 
sizes; come in models for kindergarten through 
college. They are functionally designed to 
improve teacher guidance and student learning; 
develop good posture. 

These are typical reasons why more schools 
buy American Seating furniture than any other 


*Trade-mark of American Seating Companv 


functional furniture 


make. Consequently, more and more students 
are benefiting from the proper posture and 
extra comfort provided by American Seating 
furniture. Wouldn’t you rather have American 
Seating for your classrooms? 


AMERICAN 
SEATING 


701 Bayshore Blvd., Sun Francisce 24 
6900 Avalon Blvd., Los Angeles, 3 


SEND FOR OUR School Desks and Chairs Office, Library and Home Flags 


School Tables 


Economics Equipment Athletic Goods 


Stadium Chairs Filing and Storage Cabinets Maps and Globes 
Cc oO M PLE T E Cc ATAL oO G Auditorium Seating Window Shades Pastes and Inks 
Folding Chairs Laboratory Equipment Office and Library Supplies 
Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt Church Furniture Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 


delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers 


Bulletin Boards Primary Materials 
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Arthur F. Corey 
CTA Executive Secretary 


RAGILE or unpopular ideas can be preserved 
and disseminated only through the printed 
word. Ideas which are shouted down in the 
market place in one generation become, through 
printing, available to the next generation, which 
accepts them. Printing is the only mass media 
really available to the nonconformist . . . and 
nonconformity is the basis of progress. 

There is grave danger in the insidious campaign 
which seeks to sell the idea that Johnny can't 
read. For a time it appeared that the people might 
begin to believe this propaganda about themselves 
and calmly accept the audio and pictorial ap- 
proach to learning and entertainment. The peri- 
odical press, which lives on advertising, quickly 
recognized that if advertisers began to believe 
that the American people could not read, the 
trend toward television and radio would soon 
strangle newspapers and magazines. The printing 
and publishing industry has a huge stake in the 
ability of our people to read. 

Let’s have the facts. Today printing is the 
sixth largest industry in the United States. Each 
American consumes on the average three hun- 
dred pounds of printed material every year. The 
paper production in North America last year 
reached 48 million tons: enough paper, if loaded 
on railroad cars, to reach from New York to San 
Francisco and back again. The American people 
buy 55 million newspapers every day, 58 million 
magazines a week, and 800 million books a year. 
It requires more than three railway cars to carry 
one weekly issue of the Saturday Evening Post to 
newsstand buyers in the city of Los Angeles alone. 


The ten largest magazines in America now cir- 
culate more than 50 million copies of each issue. 
Without reference to the intellectual impact of 
this Herculean output, it is in itself a mechanical 
miracle. The best printing press obtainable a hun- 


his editorial is an extract from the author's speech, “Editor- 
Educator Relationships on a National Scale,” delivered February 
2! at the annual meeting of the Educational Press Association at 
Atlantic City. 
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Education and 


the Printing Press 


dred years ago would produce 4000 impressions 
an hour. To print a single issue of Reader's Digest 
on such a press would require around-the-clock 
shifts, working seven days a week, for two and a 
half years. It is estimated that 65 million people 
read each issue. Who can estimate the value of 
a single friendly or interpretive reference to pub- 
lic education in this publication? What we say 
of Reader’s Digest is proportionately true of the 
whole magazine industry. 

Americans are reading more than ever before 

and they are definitely reading above the 
comic-book level. Magazines have a growing in- 
fluence and responsibility as an American insti- 
tution. They also have a unique opportunity. 
Magazines take the necessary time to interrelate 
the specific event with the total scene. Maga- 
zines are therefore more deliberate and more per- 
manent than newspapers, radio, and _ television. 
The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature is 
now a basic research tool in almost any field of 
human knowledge. A magazine is more than just 
a week's or a month’s span of inspiration and 
news. It becomes a part of the accumulated rec- 
ord of our culture. 

That magazines are printing more and better 
articles about education is a fact. We need not 
argue about the causes. In the last three months 
of 1945 there were 38 articles in major American 
magazines on education. Ten years later, in the 
same period of 1955, the same magazines car- 
ried 138 articles on education. 

Education now has a receptive magazine press. 
One good way to lose this asset is to attempt to 
deny editors and writers the right and duty to 
criticize us. We must be appreciative and co-op- 
erative. We must develop much thicker skins. 

Educators have long cried out with Job of old: 
“Oh that my words were written—oh that they 
were printed in a book.” Words about public edu- 
cation are being printed not in one book but in 
untold numbers of books, which 


go into every American com- 
munity and home. PT st, « 
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POLITICS .. PENGUINS 


up-to-date from Pell to Pele 


explained for young people the AMERICAN PEOPLES way 


Not only in national and international politics from 
poll to poll, but in all subjects from pole to pole, 
The American Peoples Encyclopedia maintains the 
most rigorous revision program ever attempted by 
any encyclopedia. In the current editions you will 
find up-to-date, authoritative information on such 
diverse subjects as Baseball, Salk Vaccine, Atomic 
Submarines . . . and, reaching literally from pole to 
pole, stimulating new articles on the international 
political and military importance of Arctic and Ant- 
arctic exploration. 

This program of continual up-dating of all in- 
formation extends to the many features which illu- 
minate The American Peoples Encyclopedia. The 
full color maps in the 190 page world atlas section 


SPENCER PRESS, INC. 


A publishing affiliate of 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. N. H. Gilbert, Director 


School and Library Division 


show the most recent changes in national boundaries 

the maps in the exclusive 64 page historical 
maps section contain the current military and polit- 
ical events. And, speaking of politics, in the histori- 
cal maps section are two pages of maps showing re- 
sults of important presidential elections from 1800 
to the present time.* 

This emphasis on comprehensive “up-to-dateness” 
is just one more reason why so many teachers and 
librarians whose students have access to American 
Peoples, as well as other encyclopedias, report that 
they go first to The American Peoples Encyclopedia. 
“Free while they last! 5000 Years of History ... «32 page excerpt 
from the historical maps section of The American Peoples Encyclo- 


pedia. Offer to teachers and librarians only . . . and only one to a 
person, please. Write on your official stationery. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 
20 Magnificent Volumes of Usable Knowledge 
Franklin J. Meine — Editor-in-Chief 


CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATIVE 
BEN. F. DAVIS, B.S., M.A., Ph.D., 
2171 Oakhaven Drive, Duarte, Cali- 
fornia (Former Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Houston. 
Principal and teacher in California 
schools) 


179 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 
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DO WE WANT SURVIVORS’ BENEFITS? 


Poll of CTA membership will determine 
opinion regarding supplement to new 


State Teacher Retirement program. 


EMBERS of California Teachers Association will vote 
later this month or early in May on the question 
of providing survivor’s benefits in addition to benefits now 
provided under the State Teachers’ Retirement System. 
The State Council of Education at its meeting in Los 
Angeles December 10, 1955, approved a poll based on 
these questions: 


1. Do you favor a change in the present State Teachers’ 
Retirement System, under which some type of sur- 
vivors’ benefits would be provided? 


2. Do you favor integration of Social Security (OASI) 
with the State Teachers’ Retirement System by the 
“complete member’s benefit off-set” method, under 
which member’s contributions and total retirement 
benefits are unchanged and with any savings or costs 
to accrue to or be borne by the State? ... OR 


3. Do you favor amending the State Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System to provide survivors’ benefits similar to 
such benefits provided under Social Security in addi- 
tion to unchanged benefits under the Retirement Law 
effective July 1, 1956, but at no additional cost to the 
employee, said costs to be borne by the State? 


The CTA Retirement committee® presents below (and 
on pages 6-7-8) a statement describing the effect of (1) 


OASI integration and (2) the provision of survivors’ bene- 
fits within the System. 

The columnar statement of effects is intended only as 
a general outline; it does not include under either plan 
details about individual cases. Reference in all cases is to 
members of the State Teachers’ Retirement System alone, 
although special provisions for members of Los Angeles 
and San Francisco local systems would be necessary under 
OASI integration and possibly under survivors’ benefits 
within the System. 

The poll described on these four pages is for the sole 
purpose of determining the course of action which the 
members of California Teachers Association prefer. Action 
by the Legislature will be necessary before either OASI 
integration or provision for survivors’ benefits within the 
System can be made effective. In addition, a majority of 
the members of the Retirement System must vote favorably 
in an official referendum conducted by the State before 
integration with OASI could take place. No such referen- 
dum will be necessary if survivors’ benefits are provided 
within the State Retirement System. 


CTA members are urged to study the statement below 
before using the ballot provided on the bottom of page 7. 
A description of responsibility and procedure in conducting 
the poll will be found on the reverse of the ballot, bottom 
of page 8. 


STATEMENT OF EFFECT ON TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM OF 
(1) INTEGRATION WITH OASI UNDER FULL OFFSET BASIS AND 
(2) ADDITION OF SURVIVORS’ BENEFITS WITHIN THE RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


I EFFECT ON STATE TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT 
e SYSTEM OF INTEGRATION WITH OASI 


1. Conditions for Service Retirement 
No change. 


2. Allowance upon Service Retirement 


No change in total amount of retirement income to retired member. However, 


EFFECT ON STATE TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT 
2 SYSTEM OF ADDITION OF SURVIVORS’ BENEFITS 
e@ WITHIN THE SYSTEM 


1. Conditions for Service Retirement 
No change. 


2. Allowance for Service Retirement 


No change in retirement income to 


upon his qualification for an OASI°® benefit, at or over age 65, and whether after 
or at the time of retirement, the member would receive his retirement income 
from two sources, part from the Retirement System and part from the OASI. The 
state allowance would be reduced by the amount of the OASI benefit based on 
service covered by the Retirement System. 

However, if the member is qualified for an OASI benefit but disqualifies him- 
self with earnings or by failure to apply, the reduction in the State allowance 
nevertheless would be made. 

When the member is entitled to an OASI benefit, his wife, upon attaining age 
65, is entitled to a wife’s benefit. Regardless of her age, she is eligible for this 
benefit if there are one or more dependent children under 18; it ceases when the 


retired member, but upon death after 
retirement, and regardless of member’s 
election under options, monthly allow- 
ance to member's dependents would be 
paid as explained in Item 6. 


**OASI as used throughout means Old Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance under the Fed- 
eral Social Security Program. 


*The 3l-member CTA Retirement Commit- 
tee and its sub-committees met four times 
this spring, completing the summary be- 
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EFFECT ON STATE TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT 
I EFFECT ON STATE FEACHERS’ RETIREMEN1! 2 SYSTEM OF ADDITION OF SURVIVORS’ BENEFITS 
e@ SYSTEM OF INTEGRATION WITH OASI @ WITHIN THE SYSTEM 









youngest child becomes 18. She again becomes entitled to the wife’s benefit low on March 3. Chairman is J. Allen 
when she reaches age 65. Hodges of San Diego and staff consultant 


- > cates ee is Arthur F. C . Technical i 
The wife’s benefit is one-half of her husband’s OASI benefit and is in addition ae asada by Ralph R. Rake cane 


to the total benefits to which the husband is entitled. ing ane Loren i map State 
: . . eachers’ Retirement System; and Leo J. 
If the wife has OASI coverage of her own, she cannot receive payments based Resnelin, snannion allies ai fam Tenib 
on that coverage and also receive the wife’s benefit. She receives whichever ers’ Retirement System. 
amount is greater. 
A dependent husband age 65 or over is in the same position as has been 


described for a wife. 










3. Conditions for Disability Retirement 3. Conditions for Disability Retirement 






No change. No change. 
4. Allowance upon Disability Retirement 4. Allowance Upon Disability Retirement 
The statement about the service retirement allowance The statement about the service retirement allowance 









in Item 2 applies equally to the disability allowance. it) Item 2 applies equally to the disability allowance. 








5. Benefit upon Death Before Retirement 5. Benefit Upon Death Before Retirement 
Death benefit under the Retirement Sys- Death benefit under the Retirement System not changed and the accumu- 
tem reduced by the amount of the member’s — lated contributions of the deceased member would be paid to the benef. 
contributions paid to OASI and interest  ciary. The beneficiary of deceased member who had at least three years 
thereon. (See Item 8.) of credited California service, or the beneficiary’s lawfully appointed rep- 
OASI does, however, pay a standard death resentative, could elect to receive in lieu of the “six months’ salary” portion 
benefit of three times the member’s monthly _ of the death benefit the following applicable monthly allowance: 
benefit, up to a maximum of $255. a. Dependent spouse' to whom member was married prior to sustaining 
A widow of any age with one child under _ the injury or disease resulting in death, having the care of child? or children 
18 in her care receives OASI survivor's bene- under age 18, and ceasing when youngest child reaches age 18 — spouse 
fits up to $162.80 a month; and with two and one child, $160; spouse and two or more children, $200. 















or more children, up to $200 a month. b. Child under 18, $80. 
These benefits stop when the youngest c. Two children under 18, $160. 
child reaches age 18. The widow then draws d. Three or more childrea under 18, $200. 
no more OASI benefits until she reaches age e. Dependent spouse to whom member was married prior to sustaining 






65, when the widow’s benefit based on age, _ the injury or disease resulting in death, and who has attained or attains age 
described in Item 6, Paragraph 3, becomes 65, $80. 
effective. She loses the widow’s benefit if f. If there are no dependents in the preceding classifications, or if pay- 
she remarries or earns in excess of limitations ments to them be stopped because the spouse remarries and the children 
set forth in Item 10. However, payments reach age 18 — each dependent parent® who has attained or attains age 
will continue to children under 18. 65, $80. 










1With respect to any one month, “dependent spouse” means a spouse who does not 
have earnings from personal employment of more than $100 during that month. 

2“Child” means the deceased’s natural or adopted child who is unmarried and 
under age 18. With respect to deaths after retirement, the child must have been 
adopted at least one year prior to retirement. 

3“Dependent parent” means a parent, one-half of whose support was contributed by 
the deceased member, and who, with respect to any one month, does not have 

earnings from personal employment of more than $100 during that month. 
















6. Benefit upon Death After Retirement 6. Benefit Upon Death After Retirement 
No change in $400 death benefit. No change in options No change in $400 benefit. No change in options avail- 
available at retirement under which the member may elect able at retirement under which member may elect to receive 


















to receive a lesser allowance and leave a benefit for his a lesser allowance and leave a benefit to his beneficiary. 
beneficiary, except as available amounts under Option 1 Regardless of and in addition to the member’s election as to 
are reduced by payment of part of contributions to OASI, options, monthly allowance to-deceased member’s depend- 
and under Options 2 and 3 because the options are applied ents would be paid as follows: 

after off-setting the OASI benefit. 

A combination of a Retirement System option with a a. Dependent spouse’ to whom member was married at 
widow’s OASI benefit thus provides a greater total widow’s least one year prior to retirement, having the care of child’ 
income. or children under age 18, and ceasing when youngest child 

At the age of 65, the widow of any member who dies reaches 18, spouse and one child, $160; spouse and two or 
while fully insured under OASI—whether the husband had more children, $200. 
retired or not—is eligible for a widow’s benefit equal to b. Child under age 18, $80. 
three-quarters of the husband’s benefit. up to a maximum c. Two children under age 18, $160. 






of $81.40. If she has OASI coverage of her own, she can- d. Three or more children under 18, $200. 
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j EFFECT ON STATE TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT 
e SYSTEM OF INTEGRATION WITH OASI 


not draw payments based on that coverage and also draw 
the widow’s benefit. She receives whichever is greater. 

A similar survivor’s benefit is available to a dependent 
widower age 65 or more, or to a surviving dependent child 
or children under 18. (For widows under age 65, see 
Item 5.) 

A survivor’s benefit is available for dependent parents 
only if no widow, widower, or children could qualify for 
payments. 





EFFECT ON STATE TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM OF ADDITION OF SURVIVORS’ BENEFITS 
e@ WITHIN THE SYSTEM 


e. Dependent spouse to whom member was married at 
least one year prior to retirement, and who has attained or 
attains age 65, $80. 

f. If there are no dependents in the preceding classifica- 
tions, or if the payments to them be stopped because the 
spouse remarries and the children reach 18, each dependent 
parent* who has attained or attains age 65, $80. 


(Footnotes 1, 2, and 3: see footnotes in preceding Item 5.) 


7. Benefits upon Separation from Service by Cause Other than Death or 
Retirement 

No change, including right of member with 10 years of service to leave his 
contributions in Fund and retain right to retire at retirement age, but accumulated 
contributions, including interest, if withdrawn, are reduced by the part of mem- 
ber’s contributions paid to OASI and interest thereon. (See Item 8.) The OASI 
part of the contributions remains to the member's credit toward OASI benefits 
for which he may later qualify. 


8. Contributions by Member 

No change from contribution rates to be effective July 1, 1956, but a portion 
of the resulting contribution is paid to OASI, according to the following percent- 
ages of salary up to $4,200 per year: 


Puma mm aii: Cremeans: sae sin csccsensstinscnasscrncedersna 2 per cent 
a NUNN esis etcsasiscacaiostccnsaiet crak shone hala 2% per cent 
NU i css stanenlndiancae abieitbaesstcaesinleataal 3 per cent 
Se NN cs cil ia denice iaeiuidnahlariniactiadaimncaideelabningibactaarall 3% per cent 
Se Me I ihe paints cenacaiiete arsenic siesta abc 4 per cent 


The OASI contributions are credited to the individual's account under the 
Federal Law. Retroactive contributions would be paid out of the member’s 
Retirement System account. For persons who had not been members throughout 
the time after the effective date, the balance, if any, would be paid by the member 
in cash or by payroll deduction. 


ee ee eee 


BALLOT 


(Study voting procedure on reverse side. Cut 
on dotted line above and use this ballot as 
directed by local association rules or proced- 
ure for unaffiliated members.) 


7. Benefits Upon Separation from Serv- 
ice by Cause Other Than Death or 
Retirement 

No change. 


8. Contributions by Member 
No change from contribution rates 
to be effective July 1, 1956. 


FOR POLL OF CALIFORNIA TEACHERS | 
ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 


2. 


I. 


1. Do you favor a California Teachers Asso- 
ciation proposal to change the present State 
Teachers’ Retirement System, under which 
some type of survivors’ benefits would be 
provided? 


YES NO 
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2. If a majority vote under the preceding question is to 
provide survivors’ benefits, and regardless of how you vote 
on that question, do you favor that addition be made by 


(a) Integration of Social Security (OASI) 
with the State Teachers’ Retirement System, 
under which the member’s social security 
benefit would be offset against his retire- 
ment allowance, substantially as described in 
column (1) above 


. OR 


Vote by Making 
an X opposite 
the item you 


FAVOR 


(Vote in one 
space only) 


(b) Amending the State Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Law to provide within the System for 
survivors’ benefits substantially as described 
in column (2) abe 








i EFFECT ON STATE TEACHERS’ > rl 
e@ SYSTEM OF INTEGRATION WITH O 


9. Contributions by Employer and State 

No immediate change in contribution to teachers’ retire- 
ment, but State would start contributions at once to OASI 
equal to members’ contributions in Item 8. 

The contributions are estimated to start at $8,175,000 
annually on the basis of the two per cent rate effective 
through 1959. Rates increase thereafter according to the 
schedule in Item 8. Retroactive contributions would be in 
addition. 

State’s contributions to Retirement System would be 
reduced gradually by the amount of reduction in allowances 
payable by the System to persons retiring in the future, on 
account of OASI benefits as described in Items 2 and 4. 


10. Work Status After Retirement 


No change with respect to the allowance payable by_the Retirement System; 


EFFECT ON STATE TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT 
2 SYSTEM OF ADDITION OF SURVIVORS’ BENEFITS 
e WITHIN THE SYSTEM 


9. Contributions by Employer and State 

No change until survivors qualify for benefits under Items 
5 and 6. The State would then contribute annually amounts 
equal to dependent survivors’ benefits paid by the System. 

Under broad assumptions made in the absence of an 
actuarial valuation, the annual cost of such benefits on a 
reserve basis is estimated as .80 per cent of members’ earned 
salaries, which would be a cost of about $3,850,000, accord- 
ing to present salaries. 


10. Work Status After Retirement 
No change. 


that is, it is not affected by employment in positions not subject to the Retirement 


System. 


Income from property, investments, and insurance does not affect the 


OASI benefits. After age 65 and until age 72, the amount paid by OASI is affected 
by gross earnings if from wages, or by net earnings if from self-employment. 
After the retired member has earned $1,200 in any calendar year, he cannot be 
paid OASI benefits in any subsequent month in which he earns more than $80. 
After age 72, he may earn any amount without affecting his OASI benefits. 


11. Effective Date and Qualification for OASI Benefits 

Integration with OASI, if approved by the Legislature and final referendum 
among members, would provide coverage retroactive to January 1, 1955. See Legislature at the 1957 session, prob- 
Item 8 for retroactive member contributions. Briefly, any member who is employed ably would be effective in October, 
continuously to age 65 or over would qualify for OASI benefits if subject to the 1957. 
Federal program for at least 6 quarters. 


11. Effective Date 
Survivor benefits, if approved by the 


(Cut on dotted line and use ballot on reverse side) 


HOW POLL WILL BE CONDUCTED: 


1. Local chartered associations of California 4. Elections shall be held between April 10 


Teachers Association shall be responsible for 
the conduct of the voting. The president of 
each chartered unit shall appoint such election 
officials as may be necessary and shall certify 
returns to the Section Secretary. 


2. CTA members not affiliated with local 
chartered units will mail their ballots to Section 
Secretary, identifying outer envelope with 
name, address, and CTA membership number. 
3. Local associations may, if desirable, repro- 
duce the ballot for local use. Such duplication 
must be similar in wording and form to the 
ballot printed on page 7 of CTA Journal. 


and May 10, 1956. Summary of election 
returns, certified by election chairman and 
president of local association, must be in the 
hands of Section Secretary on or before May 
10. Ballots of unaffiliated members must be 
transmitted to Section Secretaries on or before 
May 10. Section Secretaries will complete 
Section summaries for transmittal to State CTA 
Office on or before May 15, 1956. 


(BALLOT is on reverse side of this explanatory box.) 


CTA Journal, April 1956 
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CALIFORNIA girl whose consum- 
ing interest was poetry, literature, 
and psychology is now known as “the 
world’s greatest woman engineer.” Dr. 
Lillian Moller Gilbreth, 77, consulting 
management engineer, says that her 
husband, the late Frank B. Gilbreth, 
taught her all the engineering she 
knows “and he was, for 20 years, my 
most patient and enthusiastic teacher.” 
Holder of nine academic degrees, 
member of many international profes- 
sional societies, author of six books and 
numerous magazine articles, respected 
around the world as engineer, educator, 
humanitarian, lecturer, and counselor, 
her busy life still admitted time to 
mother and raise twelve children. 


Still Travels Broadly 


This remarkable and distinguished 
native Californian—the only woman in 
the Journal’s Great Californians cover 
series—constantly travels in this coun- 
try and abroad. My first letter reached 
her during a lecturing engagement in 
London. I interviewed her for an hour 
preceding her major speech at the 
Sheraton-Palace in San Francisco last 
November. 
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World’s Greatest 


Woman Engineer 
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Dr. Lillhan Moller Gilbreth, heroine of “Cheaper 


by the Dozen” remembers the teachers of her youth, 


As this edition goes to press, I re- 
ceived a note from her in Geneva and 
she expects to spend the next month 
in Rome. Her home and office is in 
Montclair, New Jersey, but her grown 
children live in distant parts of the 
country and she has no plans to retire. 

“From my earliest school days until 
now, my teachers have contributed 
much to my inspiration and guidance,” 
said this poised white-haired woman, 
who has herself spent most of her adult 
life teaching. 


“One of those I remember best was 
Elsie Lee Turner, who taught English 
at Oakland high school. She taught all 
her life and her mother had been a 
teacher before her. She was a lovely 
clean-looking person and her costume 
always looked as though she had just 
stepped from the bandbox. She was 
simple but intellectual, had a high fore- 
head and a warm and friendly person- 
ality. She was a fine person, the kind 
of person that a studious quiet girl 
would want to be. 

“Elsie Lee was the sister-in-law of 
Fred Stratton, Oakland attorney. She 
had two children and a fine home life, 
but she was always interested in the 
community. She was devoted to her 











subject; she made it so interesting you 
wanted to go exploring for yourself. 
“Professor Louis Syle, who taught 
drama at the University of California, 
was devoted to his students, encouraged 
them toward an interest in the literature 
of the period and the technical produc- 
tion of the dramatic performance. He 
was a friend of many of the great actors 


of his day. 


Gayley Was Her Teacher 

“Professor Charles Mills Gayley 
(Gayley’s Classic Myths, 1858 - 1932) 
was a Dubliner, magnetic, a great 
reader and reciter. He wrote some 
poetry himself; he was simply a spell- 
binder. I was only one of thousands 
of Gayley enthusiasts; San Francisco 
and Oakland girls tried to crash his 
classes just to audit his lectures. The 
spoken word was to him as meaningful 
as music. While he taught Shakespeare, 
he often brought the favorite book he 
was reading and just put aside the pro- 
gram for the day. 

“Professor George Stratton is. still 
living. He was a young professor teach- 
ing psychology, a new subject then, 
but a subject in which I eventually 
majored. There was Professor Howells, 





too, in the philosophy department. He 
was a strong teacher, but he was get- 
ting ready to retire. Professor Monta- 
gue, who went to greater heights at 
Columbia Teachers’ College, taught me 
at Berkeley. 

“In spite of the fact that the texts 
were so dry and Teutonic, Professor 
Stratton made them interesting. I feel 
I owe a great debt to him because he 
started something that became my chief 
field of interest. He was the first to 
teach me psychology.” 


Born in Oakland 


Lillian Moller was born in Oakland 
May 24, 1878, the daughter of William 
and Annie Moller. Her father was a 
prosperous hardware merchant and her 
family life was sheltered, quiet, and 
studious. She attended the public 
schools of Oakland and entered the 
University of California. She received 
the bachelor of letters degree there in 
1900, serving as one of the first women 
valedictorians at the university. Female 
membership in Phi Beta Kappa was 
then rare and her scholarship rank was 
not officially recognized until 15 years 
later. 

After completing her pioneering 
studies in psychology and earning a 
master of letters degree in 1902, she 
traveled to Europe with a friend. Visit- 
ing relatives in Boston, she met an 
energetic young builder named Frank 
Bunker Gilbreth. She married him Oc- 
tober 19, 1904, in Oakland. 

In a day when most construction was 
of brick, Frank studied the motions of 
a bricklayer, developed methods of 
faster production with less expenditure 
of energy. His new ideas in motion 
study, adapted to all construction crafts, 
brought success. He came west to help 
rebuild San Francisco after the tragic 
fire of 1906 but soon returned east 
again. 

Frank and Lillian wanted a large 
family. The first child was Anne, now 
Mrs. Robert E. Barney of Palo Alto. 
Others came in normal procession: 
Mary Elizabeth, Ernestine, Martha, 
Frank, William, Lillian, Frederick, 
Daniel, John, Robert, and Jane. How 
the father adapted his principles of mo- 
tion study to the efficient growth of a 
large family was told with sympathetic 
humor in “Cheaper by the Dozen.” 
Ernestine and Frank Jr. wrote the fam- 
ous book in 1948, followed by “Belles 
on Their Toes” in 1950. Both became 
successful motion pictures and_ the 
country fell in love with the story of the 
big family. 
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Frank Gilbreth was an engineer and 
a practical psychologist. He recognized 
his wife’s intellectual capacities and 
wanted her to cooperate in his indus- 
trial work. He was a dynamic teacher 
and had a vigorous interest in every- 
thing, including the ability to make 
other people share his interests. He was 
keenly observant. 

“That’s one of the things Dad taught 
me, to be observant,” interjected Anne. 


“My husband and I came to believe 
this through our own special field of 
motion study. Key worker participa- 
tion meant that he contributed and 
became creative and that he became a 
teaching force himself, rather than just 
a recipient learner. I believe industry 
advanced when it took the attitude that 
every member of the organization was 
a potential creative contributor.” 

Believing that the most important 


Eighth in a series on Great Californians, here is the story 


of an Oakland girl, a product of our public schools, who 


raised a large family and became internationally famous 


in what we normally regard as a “masculine” profession. 


Mrs. Barney had accompanied her 
mother to the interview at the Sheraton- 
Palace. “He taught all of us something 
else we have found useful and that is 
to ask ‘why’.” 

Dr. Gilbreth continued: “He believed 
in the questioning method. He always 
welcomed questions and used them 
himself. He helped us to enjoy obser- 
vation and he started inquiring minds 
in all of us.” 

Mother of a large family but anxious 
to become an integral part of her hus- 
band’s broadening professional inter- 
ests, Lillian picked up her studies and 
earned her Ph.D. at Brown University 
at the age of 37. Her study of human 
relationships and her ability to write 
well made her an important partner in 
Gilbreth, Inc.; she became co-author 
of scientific and engineering articles 
and books in the growing field of time 
and motion study. 

The work was assuming international 
importance and the firm was being in- 
corporated when Frank died in 1924. 
Determined to keep her family to- 
gether, Lillian maintained the firm, 
drawing on her psychological back- 
ground. 

Seeking an application of the pupil- 
teacher relationship to her experience 
in industrial life, I asked Dr. Gilbreth 
for her observations. 


Student Must Contribute 


“I believe the student-teacher rela- 
tionship is one of the happiest ones in 
life and one of the most important,” she 
said. “The good teacher learns to give 
his students the feeling that they, too, 
have a contribution. Unless that feel- 
ing is present, there can be no learning.” 


factor in all work has always been 
human relationships, Dr. Gilbreth 
adapted her principles to engineering. 
“The end of this job is to utilize natural 
resources and human nature for the 
benefit of mankind. I think industry 
realizes this. Industrial leaders have 
not only the resources to develop, but 
the worker as well. With automation 
coming along, this dual responsibility 
will carry us through. We will not al- 
low ourselves to become slaves to the 
machine.” 

I asked the teacher-engineer if she 
had developed a philosophy about 
automation. 

Teaching Is Hope of World 

“If the world stays at peace and we 
have constructive use of these new 
scientific developments, we shall have 
a Utopia we have never contemplated,” 
she replied. “Our one danger is that 
we must realize other people want to 
produce for themselves rather than 
have things handed to them. We are 
teaching them to produce. Our uni- 
versities are sending more and more 
teams abroad and they are bringing 
teachers here from other countries. The 
hope of the world is in teaching.” 

“What comment can you give me 
regarding the teacher as a professional 
person?” I asked. 

“I think the teacher has always been 
a most important person but teaching 
has potentials which have never been 
realized. The teacher should have an 
affectionate desire to develop people. 
We have limitations, not only in sal- 
aries and welfare, but in opportunities 
to travel more and to see foreign peo- 
ples in their homes. For example, too 

(Continued to Page 20) 
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50 YEARS AGO 


First editor tells about 


San Francisco fire and early 


days of Association magazine 


E. C. Boynton 


HE year 1906 opened very favor- 
Thy for the Sierra Educational 
News and Book Review. It was estab- 
lished, and published its first number, 
in January 1905, as the result of a con- 
versation at Missoula, Mont., in the 
spring of 1904, at the University of 
Montana. 

There I met Dr. A. E. Winship of 
Boston, editor of the New England 
Journal of Education, one of the most 
popular lecturers on education in the 
United States, and still the owner, 
though not the present manager, of a 
successful teachers’ agency. I was 
making a tour in the interest of the 
Western Journal of Education, writing 
articles for it on conditions in the west- 
ern states. He advised following his 
example. 


Prospects Looked Good 


In consequence, I took the matter up 
with my partners, C. C. Boynton of 
Los Angeles and Calvin Esterly of San 
Francisco. They said that if I would 
do the work and run it, the firm would 
stand back of a publication financially. 

When we had published the first 
twelve numbers, we had a circulation 
of over 5000, and had received two 
offers to buy on a valuation of $5000, 
for 51 per cent ownership—if I would 
remain as managing editor. We de- 
clined the offers. The future looked 
good. We had a good advertising man, 
the NEA was coming to San Francisco 
the following July, the previous Novem- 
ber it had been designated as official 
journal for the Teachers’ Association of 
Northern California, and we were print- 


ing their proceedings in the February 
issue, 
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By early April we had over $2000 
worth of advertising already secured for 
the June, July, and August issues. We 
had contracts to supply a special edi- 
tion with Santa Fe and Denison News 
Agencies to be sold on all trains enter- 
ing and leaving California beginning 
with the June issue. We seemed to be 
all set for an interesting and prosperous 
year. 

The April number was out, the May 
number all set, maybe printed, and 
about ready to be mailed out, by April 
17. I had gone to Grass Valley to 
attend the Nevada County Teachers 
Institute. At the breakfast table Tues- 
day morning there was some desultory 
conversation concerning an earthquake 
that had shaken the countryside about 
six. Few felt the shocks but imagination 
sharpened memory as the day ad- 
vanced. Rumors flew about: San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles were completely 
wrecked, thousands were killed or 
injured, etc. 


Rumors Fly Fast 


By evening things had cleared a bit, 
Los Angeles was still standing, but San 
Francisco was fighting devastating fires. 
A number of teachers coming from the 
Bay area were anxious to leave, but the 
Rector Bros. had paid out all their 
money from cash drawers at the hotel 
where we were staying, and the time 
lock in the bank next door would not 
open until ten the next morning. For- 
tunately, some of the merchants opened 
up at seven and I was able to get some 
cash for my journey. 

We got to Oakland about five, and 
found our several friends on the east 
side of the Bay. I spent the night at 





EDMUND C. BOYNTON, first editor of 
Sierra Educational News, forerunner of 
CTA Journal, had his problems during the 
disastrous fire and quake which almost 
destroyed the city of San Francisco in 
April, 1906. 

Now a licensed real estate broker living 
in Claremont, Mr. Boynton is 76 years old 
and is recovering from a recent operation. 
His wife is an invalid. His daughter, who 
was born in San Francisco, teaches modern 
languages at LaVerne College. 

Although his primary business was opera- 
tion of a teacher placement agency, he 
published a monthly magazine which he 
sold in 1909 to the California Teachers 
Association. It continued as Sierra Educa- 
tional News until 1950, when the name was 
changed to CTA Journal. 


the Berkeley home of my _ partner, 
Calvin Esterly. We made arrangements 
during the evening with Isaac Naylor, 
president, to find space for the maga- 
zine offices in the First National Bank 
Bldg., at Center and Shattuck. 

I had with me the little pocket edi- 
tion of the Directory of Secondary 
School Teachers which I had published 
the previous November from the ma- 
terial printed in the Sierra Educational 
News during September, October, and 


November of 1905. With that, and the 
names and addresses of my four office 
assistants, a borrowed desk and three 
chairs, we set up the next morning on 
the mezzanine landing between the 
ground and second floors. 

I took copy to a printer, bought a 
thousand post cards, and arranged for 
the girls to send them out, announcing 
that we had a location, would receive 
mail and callers, and would accept mail 
for any of the publishing companies, 
pending their own announcements. 


Get Pass to City 

A pass from the Berkeley Chamber 
of Commerce got me to the Southern 
Pacific mole. There we learned that 
the Governor’s staff had taken over at 
the Oakland city hall. While waiting 
nearly three hours in line, I learned of 
the transfer safely of all nurses and 
patients from Lane Hospital to the 
Presidio General Hospital. In the city 
hall I met Charles R. Murphy, principal 
of San Francisco Commercial High 
school, colonel on the Governor’s staff; 
also W. O. Smith, head of the science 
department of the Mission High, with 
others from the San Francisco school 
department. To gain entry to San 
Francisco, I gave as reasons: first, that 
I wanted to look at the wrecked Edu- 
cational Bldg., 717 Market St., where 
my offices and personal quarters had 
been located; second, to look up the 
lady (who in July became Mrs. E. C. 
Boynton), one of the nurses referred to 
earlier in this paragraph. I got the pass. 

Our first printer was G. R. Gross, 310 
Turk St., San Francisco, who printed 


At dawn April 18, 1906, a great earthquake leveled the city of San Francisco, followed 
by a devastating fire. Typical of the damage to school buildings is this photograph of 
the Denman School, taken by Mrs. Fred G. Engel three days after the quake. Most of the 
teachers and some of the pupils are shown. Denman School was located at Bush and 
Taylor Streets, just a block from the present site of the CTA Headquarters building. 
The San Francisco Festival of Progress, marking the 50th anniversary of the cataclysm 
which caused the city to rebuild from ashes and rubble, will be held April 18-22. 


our first twelve numbers. He felt the 
job was growing too large for him, 
with an 88-page number in sight for 


May. We next used the Andrew 


Brown Company, of 506 Mission St., 
who printed the January, February, 
March and April numbers. They set 
type for the May number, which was 
destroyed in the fire. They moved to 


Thirty-eight Buildings Were Destro red 


Dr. A. J. Cloud, former assistant superintendent of San Francisco schools 
and first president of City College, was in southern California at the time of 
the 1906 quake but he hurriedly returned to the smoking city. Now retired, 
he has written a series of articles on the history of San Francisco schools, now 
being published in City and County Record. He told the Journal: 


“The James Denman School was a three-story brick building, one of the 
finest in the city. It was opened in 1851 and was known as the Bush Street 
Grammar School until renamed for its principal, who served from 1851 to 
1857. In 1865 it became an elementary school for girls, with a capacity of 
960 students. 


“Fire and quake damage was beyond calculation, but we estimated later 
loss to the city school system was between 20 and 50 million dollars. Thirty- 
eight buildings were burned to the ground or damaged beyond repair. A 
national canvass for nickels and dimes contributed by school children brought 
$38,000 to aid our homeless children. 


“For a long time temporary classes were held in tents erected in Golden 
Gate Park. Music and singing classes were held out-of-doors and large crowds 
of refugee families listened and applauded.” 
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Oakland, bought new equipment, using 
a Monotype machine, instead of Lino- 
type. They then printed a new com- 
bined May-June issue, also July, and 
possibly a combined August-September 
issue, 

About that time, we shifted to the 
Berkeley Gazette Press, owned and 
operated by Friend W. Richardson, 
later Governor of California, in which 
capacity I met him again in 1923. By 
arrangement with the San Francisco 
postoffice, we kept our permit there but 
mailed in the Berkeley postoffice. 


Sold in 1909 


I sold the News to the California 
Teachers Association at the beginning 
of 1909. At the same date the part- 
nership of Boynton and Esterly was 
dissolved, Mr. Esterly taking the San 
Francisco office, my father and I the 
Los Angeles office, to which I returned 
in May, 1909. 

Living and working in Berkeley, the 
details of school conditions in San 
Francisco made little impact upon me, 
except that with the exodus of many 
residents after the quake and _ fire, 
school enrollments shrank and they had 
an excess of teachers, a number of 
whom came to me to find temporary or 
permanent locations elsewhere. 
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ROM THE FIELD 


hewide professional news 


PEOPLE AND 
PLACES 


DR. E. WILSON LYON, president 
of Pomona College, is the new edi- 
tor of the American Oxonian, maga- 
zine of the Association of American Rhodes Scholars @ 
DR. JOEL E. HILDEBRAND, professor emeritus of chem- 
istry at University of California, has received wide publicity 
for his criticism of the White House Conference. Reported 
in Time (December 19) as charging that final reports “did 
nothing more than echo an educationist party line,” he en- 
larged his views at a meeting of San Francisco’; Common- 
wealth Club in February @ ARNOLD WOLPERT, CTA 
field service representative in the Los Angeles office, has 
been picked to lead the CTA-NEA Alaskan tour July 8-17 
(see page 25) @ DR. KENNETH R. BROWN, CTA 
director of Research, has been named Public School Citizen 
of the Year by Ravenswood School District, where he lives 
(in San Mateo county) @® KQED, Channel 9 presented 
an ambitious program on the teaching of reading March 
23. Three panel consultants and ARTHUR F. COREY, 
CTA executive secretary, were participants on the topic, 
“Can Johnny Read?” @® ALL MEN ARE CREATED 
EQUAL is the theme of a two-color leaflet written by Har- 
old Kingsley, designed by Margaret Atkinson, and printed 
by California Education Press (CTA-SS). Many thousands 
of the sheets will be distrituted during Public Schools 
Week @ Two CTA-sponsored retirement bills, SB 33 and 
and SB 34, will probably be approved by the Legislature 
by the time this appears in print. SB 33 fixes tax rate of 
districts required to contribute to financing of new retire- 
ment law and SB 34 covers the 15 points of modification 
approved by State Council last December. BOB McKAY, 
CTA assistant executive secretary, is representing CTA as 
usual in Sacramento during the budget and special ses- 
sions and is publishing the weekly CTA Legislative Letter 
@® DR. JOHN WHINNERY, superintendent of Monte- 
beilo school district, was installed the first of the year as 
1956 president of CASA, succeeding DR. VAUGHN SEI- 
DEL, Alameda county schools. @ ENID E. FREMD- 
LING, second grade teacher at Will Rogers school in 
Santa Monica, reports success with a class health project 
in which the pupils brushed their teeth daily after lunch. 
She developed a “Brush Board” with the cooperation of 
the city health department @ The design by Pereira & 
Luckman, architects of Los Angeles, for the proposed Santa 
Barbara College of the University of California, has won 
an award citation by Progressive Architecture @ 12,397 stu- 
dents graduated from the 90 junior high schools, senior 
high schools, junior-senior high schools, and junior colleges 
of the Los Angeles City School system (850 square miles) 
during mid-year exercises January 25-27 @ Mt. Diablo 
Unified District Education Association sponsored a dance 
March 6 at Danville to raise funds for $600 teaching schol- 
arships for a senior high student in each of the three CEC 
clubs of the district. BORIS ISAEFF, chairman of the 
MDUDEA Teacher Recruitment Committee, has headed 
numerous projects to interest young people in the profes- 
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sion of teaching @ DR. EDWIN STALEY, new executive 
secretary of California Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, has taken over editorship of 
CAHPER News from Ted Ellsworth. The organization, a 
CTA affiliate, will establish headquarters offices in CTA 
state headquarters building in San Francisco about August 
1 @® KEITH WOOD, principal of Eastmont junior high 
school in Montebello, reported that 1234 parent confer- 
ences were held at his school during the first quarter of 
the school year, with 94 per cent of parents attending @ 
JACK MASHIN, coach and physical education teacher at 
Grossmont high school for 33 years, has taken leave to 
develop an extensive athletic program in Pakistan, arriving 
for the national Olympic games at Karachi. He will con- 
duct clinics with coaches and athletes of the colleges and 
universities in Pakistan @ Los Angeles Elementary Teach- 
ers Club has engaged an actuarial firm to assist in studies 
preparatory to a poll of members regarding proposed dis- 
solution of the Los Angeles teachers’ retirement system. 
Coverage for classified employees is being studied. A series 
of area meetings on retirement have been held in the dis- 
tricts affected @ JOSEPH M. HAMILTON, 81, former 
county superintendent of schools of Del Norte county, died 
January 26. He began teaching in 1896 after graduation 
from Del Norte County high school at Crescent City @ 
Hundreds of San Francisco business men will visit schools 
on Education-Business Day April 19, returning the calls 
of teachers on B-E Day, held in January @ Teacher Re- 
cruitment clinics have been held in Fresno, Redlands, Los 
Angeles, Stanford, and Sacramento, co-sponsored by CTA, 
CCPT, and SDE. Lay representatives and secondary class- 
room teachers actively participated. 


READINGS ON 
MORAL VALUES 


A basic bibliography recommend- 
ed to all teachers interested in 
the purposes of CTA’s Moral and 
Spiritual Values Committee has been completed. A number 
of publications and committee aids are being prepared in 
kits, which will be available from CTA state office this 
month. Recommended reading includes: 


Bower, WiLL1aM C.—Moral and Spiritual Values in Education. 
Lexington, Ky.: University of Kentucky Press, 1952. 214 pp. 

CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF ELEMENTARY EpuCATION. “Values” is 
the general subject of the February and May, 1955, issues. 

California Teachers Association, Committee on Moral and Spir- 
itual Values. Values to Live By: A Guide for Local Associa- 
tion Interest Groups on Moral and Spiritual Values. San 
Francisco, the Association, 1955. 25c. 

CTA Journa., February, 1956. “Values to Live By,” about the 
activities of the CTA Committee on Moral and Spiritual 
Values by Sarah F. Carter, pages 34-35. 

California State Department of Education. Development of 
Moral and Spiritual Values through the Curriculums of 
California High Schools (Bulletin of the Department, Vol. 
XXI, No. 13), September, 1952. 32 pp. 

Corey, ArTHUR F.—Moral and Spiritual Values in Education. 
An address delivered to the State Convention of the Cali- 
fornia Congress of Parents and Teachers, April, 1954. Mime- 
ographed copy available from the CTA; also published in 
the California Parent-Teacher, April and May, 1955. 

Montacu, ASHLEY—Helping Children Develop Moral Values. 
Science Research Associates, Inc. (57 West Grand Ave., 
Chicago 10, Ill.) Better Living Booklets. 40c. 

Montacu, ASHLEY—On Being Human. New York, Henry Schu- 
man, Inc., 1950. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Moral and Spiritual 
Education in Home, School, and Community: A Program 
Aid for Your P.T.A. The Congress (600 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago 5, Ill.) 1953. 25c. 

National Education Association, Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools. 
Washington, the Association, 1951. 100 pp. $1. 

Put Detta Kappan, April, 1955, contains many articles con- 

cerned with “Religion in Education.” 
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onal news 


WHO, WHAT, ‘the United States had 30,532,166 
AND WHERE pupils in public schools in the fall 

of 1955, according to U. S. Office 
of Education Circular 467. California had 1,914,000 ele- 
mentary pupils and 533,000 high schoo] students, totaling 
2,447,000, topping New York state by 114,000 @ ROB- 
ERT N. CHENAULT of Nashville was named president- 
elect of NEA Department of Elementary School Principals. 
DESP’s 15th annual summer conference will be held at 
Stanford University July 9-20. At the annual meeting held 
in Denver March 7-10, BEATRICE O’BRIEN, principal 
of Nestle Avenue school, Los Angeles, was a featured 
speaker @ Teacher Education for a Free People is the 
title of a 415-page book published by American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education, blueprinting new 
programs to raise the level of competence of teachers @ 
The Third Chemistry Institute, operating under a grant 
from the National Science Foundation, will be held on the 
campus of Montana State College July 16 through August 
17 @ NEA membership in California as of February 9 
was 46,322, just 6,678 from the 1956 CAP goal. Increase 
from the figure of a year ago was 21,324. Total NEA 
membership this date was 630,493 @ How much depends 
on mathematics in this age of guided missiles and super 
rockets will be one of the main topics of interest at the 
34th annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics in Milwaukee April 11-14 @ A summer 
workshop at which deans and counselors may earn gradu- 
ate credits will be held at San Francisco State College 
June 18-22, under sponsorship of National Association of 
Deans of Women @ 11th annual conference of the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and Professional] 
Standards, NEA, will be held June 26-29 at Parkland, 
Washington @ Annual summer conference of National 
Science Teachers Association, NEA, will be held at Ore- 
gon State College, Corvallis, July 2-3 @ Regional Con- 
ference of International Council for Exceptional Children 
will be held in Phoenix November 7-10 @ Recent pro- 
posals for a “lend-lease” supply of scientists to help meet 
shortages in the science teaching field were met by a 
charge of “ill-advised” from ROBERT H. CARLETON, 
executive secretary of the National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation. The plan suggested by DAVID SARNOFF, RCA 
board chairman, he said, “promises nothing to help correct 
the fundamental cause of our problem.” @ At mid-March 
Congress had not yet passed legislation providing federal 
assistance for schoolhouse construction. The integration 
issue, as proposed in the Powell amendment, if passed by 
either house, would probably kill all hope of federal aid 
this year. @ LAVONE A. HANNA of San Francisco State 
College is author of 700-page Facing Life’s Problems, pub- 
lished by Rand McNally. Dr. Hanna was a speaker at the 
New York meeting of Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development last month, @® RUTH A. BRAD- 
LEY, assistant professor of education at San Jose State 
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College, recently produced a film on “Social Studies Teach- 
ing Techniques” (Bailey Films) @ New members of the 
national advisory Allergy and Infectious Diseases Council 
include DR. KARL F. MEYER of University of California 
Medical Center in San Francisco, DR. CHARLES E, 
SMITH, dean of the school of public health at University 
of California, Berkeley, and Mrs. ROLLIN BROWN of 
Los Angeles, president of the National Congress of Par. 
ents and Teachers @ DR. MYRTLE M. IMHOFF, Long 
Beach, is the newly-appointed specialist in early elementary 
education with the U. S. Office of Education @ At the 
34th annual meeting of the International Council for Ex. 
ceptional Children, NEA, in Minneapolis, April 10-14, Cali- 
fornia participants will include HANS A. MAYR, assistant 
superintendent, El Monte: DEAN LEO F. CAIN, San 
Francisco State College; FRANCIS E. LORD, Los An. 
geles State College and ICEC president; MARGARET 
RAPSON, Chula Vista; and LETA W. TIMBERLAKE, 
Santa Clara county @ NEA Centennial Celebration Com.- 
mission has listed 42 projects leading to the 1957 Cen- 
tennial of NEA. One will be a two-hour film tentatively 
titled “A Desk for Billie,” which will have a premier show- 
ing at the Portland convention this summer. The film is 
the life of Billie Davis, whose story “I Was a Hobo Kid” 
had its setting in California @ ROBERT H. REID, execu- 
tive assistant to NEA’s Committee on International Rela- 
tions, has been awarded an Eisenhower Scholarship to 
study abroad for the next ten months. The scholarship was 
established on a non-partisan basis by a group of profes- 
sional men as a tribute to the President on his 63rd _ birth- 
day @ Educational television had 18 stations by the end 
of 1955, with a potential audience of 39 million. Further 
expansion this year may raise this figure to 46 million. Of 
the 21 adult courses for which credit could be earned. 
history and languages were most frequently offered @ 7600 
school districts in the U. S. today operate no schools @ 
More degrees were offered in Education (53,254) than in 
any other field during 1953-54. Engineering was second 
with 22,500 degrees. These figures include bachelor, mas- 
ters, and Ph.D degrees @ “Interposition’—a word now 
frequently used by editors in the South — means that the 
States have a right to “interpose” the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision against segregation. “Interposers” would introduce 
an amendment to the U. S. Constitution carrying out the 
Court’s decree. Since Southern states would oppose ratifi- 
cation of the amendment and thereby kill it, the segrega- 
tion ban would become null and void, according to this 
argument @® DR. FRANK B. LINDSAY, chief of the 
Bureau of Secondary Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, and W. EARL SAMS, consultant in secondary 
education, were speakers at opening sessions of National 
Association of Secondary School Principals convention in 
Chicago February 25-29. Californians were active in discus- 
sion groups, 21 being listed on the program as leaders or 
speakers @ “YOU AND TV,” a new booklet on the elec- 
tronic aspects of the new medium, has been published by 
Science Research Associates, Chicago. Author is ROBERT 
STOLLBERG, professor of physical science and education 
at San Francisco State @ MAGAZINES FOR FRIEND- 
SHIP, Occidental College, Los Angeles 41, is the name and 
address of a movement headed by ALBERT CROISSANT 
with a purpose: “to help win the cold war.” He proposes 
mailing used American magazines abroad because “our bet- 
ter magazines are the most vivid effective propaganda we 
have.” He will provide details of his plan. 
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LIKE OTHER CHILDREN 


San Francisco News 


A little girl plays “dress up” and pours her dolly a cup of “tea” at the Aid Retarded 


Children nursery school in San Francisco. 


PSTAIRS in the library at Mission 
Community Center in San Fran- 
cisco, ten mothers sat talking. 

“We kept it to ourselves,” one mother, 
attractive, gray-haired, said. “We al- 
ways acted as if Jackie were perfectly 
normal. But after we got him into 
school, we could start talking about it.” 

“A year ago,” said another mother, 
young, with an appealing smile, “we 
didn’t know what to do with Mary Lou. 
Tom didn’t say anything, but I knew 
he was wondering if we shouldn’t send 
her to an institution. But now that she 
comes to school, he thinks we can help 
her at home.” 

The schoo]—that helped Mrs. Thomp- 
son to talk about Jackie, and helped 
Mary Lou’s father decide to keep her 
at home—is the Aid Retarded Children 
nursery school, a parent cooperative for 
mentally handicapped children, ages 
four to eight. 

Parent chairman of the school, that 
counts an enrollment of ten, is Mrs. 
Edward J. Pearson. Joyce Ryder, who 
has her master’s in psychology from 
Stanford, is director and teacher. These 
two names are the only real ones used 
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in this story, but Mrs. Thompson and 
Jackie and all the others are very real 
people. 


High Goals Are Set 


The school was organized in 1952 by 
Aid Retarded Children, Inc., member 
organization of the National Association 
for Retarded Children. Its chief aims 
are two. The first is to provide pre- 
school play experiences for mentally 
handicapped children that will help in 
intellectual, social, and physical devel- 
opment. The second, equally impor- 
tant, is to provide opportunities for 
parents to learn more about their 
children. 

Take out the words “mentally handi- 
capped,” and these are the aims of any 
cooperative nursery school. (The ARC 
nursery school is a member of the San 
Francisco Council of Cooperative Nurs- 
ery Schools.) And, if anyone had listened 
to the parents’ meeting, it would have 
taken him a while to discover that Mary 
Lou and Jackie—and Timmie and Larry 
—were retarded children. 

He would have heard the mothers 
discussing problems of toilet training 


and feeding—and trying to solve them 
together. Let’s say he then asked the 
ages of the children. The answer would 
have been five, six, seven years old— 
and the problems discussed are those of 
much younger children, say one or two 
years old. 


What Is Retarded Child? 


“That’s the working definition of a 
‘retarded child’,” says Miss Ryder, 
“—one who functions at a much 
younger age level, and is unable to fit 
in with normal children.” 

Exact causes for retardation are not 
known, but statistics reveal that three 
out of every hundred families, where 
both parents are normal, may be found 
to have a retarded child. 

But even then, a person sitting in on 
the meeting might not have known 
much more. Even the parents may not 
know much about retarded children— 
they may expect too much from their 
child or too little. 

To give them a realistic understand- 
ing of what “mental retardation” is, and 
of their child’s capabilities, the ARC 
invites medical authorities and child 
psychologists to the Tuesday evening 
parents’ meetings (for fathers, too, but 
someone has to baby-sit. Fathers’ spe- 
cial job is building equipment.) 

Mothers help in the school one morn- 
ing a week. There they learn through 
doing — and in a relaxed atmosphere 
where they and their children are 
accepted. 

“What parents learn,” Miss Ryder 
continues, “is that mentally retarded 
children are like other children in social, 
intellectual, and physical needs and in 
ways they develop and grow. They are 
different in potentialities for develop- 
ment and rate of growth. 

“Emotionally, retarded children are 
the same as other children. They need 
affection—perhaps more affection, be- 
cause they can feel acutely the anxieties 
and attitudes of people around them. 
Sometimes, if motor areas of the brain 
are affected, they may need special 
physical training.” 


They Can Learn 


The parents themselves are like other 
parents, too, in their concerns. What 
about the future? they say. Can the 
children learn to take care of them- 
selves? The answer varies with indi- 
vidual capabilities, but in most cases ‘it 

(Continued to Page 30) 


Ann Lawrence, author of this article, is 
a staff employee of American Red Cross, 
San Francisco office. 





Education Major, Please! 


California Education Club at 


Sanger shows how young people 


may learn more about teaching 







Mary Woodford and lone Hansome 


“Ww DON’T know just why I went into 
our California Education Club Visi- 
tation Day; just experimenting, I guess,” 
remarked a handsome senior boy to one 
of his teachers. “But, boy, I know now 
what I want to do,” continued the lad. 
A day of visiting a grammar school 
class and being allowed to teach the 
children had convinced the boy that 
teaching was for him. 

Not every student in Sanger union 
high school who joins the club has been 
as enthusiastic about the club’s elemen- 
tary schools Visiting Day as was this 
young man, but all of the members 
agree that it is a unique and stimulat- 
ing experience. 

Some of them, of course, find it a 
little too stimulating, and decide to 
seek other, less exacting occupations. 
But the majority of them return from 
the day’s experience chattering about 
having chosen the fourth grade instead 
of the eighth, or being sure that kinder- 
garten would be more interesting to 
teach than high school, or hoping they 
can teach sixth grade social science 
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some day as well as the teacher whom 
they observed. 

Visiting day didn’t just happen. The 
potential teachers met, planned, and 
worked with their advisers, the high 
school principal, the principals of the 
elementary schools, and the superin- 
tendent of schools. 


They Prepare Themselves 


The future teachers held meetings 
for briefings on how to prepare for the 
day by learning something about the 
interests and behavior of children of 
different ages. They were asked to 
watch for special problems in the teach- 
ing of various subjects. Club members 
discussed common courtesies used, such 


Miss Woodford and Mrs. Hansome are 
co-advisers of the California Education 
Club at Sanger. Mrs. Hansome, also chair- 
man of the Sanger TEPS committee, wrote 
the first draft and Clark Grafft assisted on 
the final article. Grafft, of the same fac- 
ulty, is editor of “Off the Blackboard,” the 
CTA Journal insert for Central Section 
members. 





as telephoning the teacher under whom 
they would work to become acquainted 
and get instructions for the Visitation 
Day. They asked their advisers ques- 
tions about taking notes. They worried 
about the clothes a young teacher 
might wear. They read CTA Journal 
and NEA Journal to acquaint them- 
selves with some of the new teaching 
ideas. 

In addition to the personal benefit 
to the future teachers, the faculties, 
principals, and students had an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy each other’s company 
and to cultivate social graces which go 
with a satisfying life. 

The Visitation Day is but one of the 
many projects which the first chartered 
California Education Club in Fresno 
County uses to encourage young people 
to cultivate their personalities, enlarge 
their knowledge, and develop their 
interest in teaching. 

“I want to major in education” is the 
statement that advisers of the Sanger 
club hope their twenty-six members 
will make to the college adviser in the 


fall. 


They Ask Questions 


Club members like to know such 
things as 1) What are the academic 
requirements for obtaining the principal 
teaching credentials? 2) What are the 
advantages and disadvantages of teach- 
ing? 3) What is the meaning of the 
discussion centered around the 3 R’s 
versus the frills in education? 4) What 
can we gain from visitations to our ele- 
mentary schools under the guidance of 
regularly employed teachers? 5) How 
do school boards hire teachers? 6) What 
do teachers do as members of a com- 
munity through organizations? 8) What 
professional obligations do teachers 
have? 9) How do they get their first 
jobs? 

Each club meeting is planned around 
one of the above questions. At the first 
formal meeting following the organiza- 
tion of the club (which is in its fifth 
year) a local professor of education 
discusses the academic requirements for 
obtaining a credential. In several fall 
meetings club advisers tell about the 
advantages and disadvantages of teach- 
ing and what influenced them to be- 
come teachers. The superintendent of 
schools and principal help with the 
problems implicit in the topic centering 
around the 3 R’s versus so-called frills 
in the curriculum, and tell how 
teachers are hired. 

Surveys are conducted each year con- 
cerning such problems as extra-curricu- 
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lar activity schedules and the balance 
between academics and activities, and 
the thinking of faculty on the following 
questions:. 1) What are the unsolved 
problems in the teaching profession 
which affect all teachers regardless of 
subject matter? 2) What kind of skills 
should young people acquire when we 
are threatened always with technologi- 
cal displacements? 3) How can we get 
a true report on the conditions of suc- 
cess or failure in life?” 

A more recent survey now under way 
centers around the teachers’ activities in 
the community and membership in 
professional organizations. Club mem- 
bers will learn that teachers have more 
responsibilities than those related to 
classroom teaching. 


They Learn to Help 

Club members throughout the club’s 
history have been helping high school 
teachers on occasion when they have 
had to be gone for one or two periods, 
when they have had extra work, and 
when they have needed to leave school. 

The Sanger club started five years 
ago informally through Mrs. Ione Han- 
some’s Senior Problems classes when a 
half dozen seniors sat around to discuss 
their futures during a study unit on 
occupations. The club has carried on 
every year and interest has grown in 
the last few years so that the constitu- 
tion was amended to include juniors in 
the membership. 

The main purpose of the Sanger 
California Education Club is to give 
accurate information on teaching as a 
career so that juniors and seniors may 
decide that they either do or do not 
want to become teachers. Other pur- 
poses are to encourage potential teach- 
ers to cultivate their personalities and 
character so that they may have a 
beginning toward successful teaching 
preparation, to help students see what 
heroic strides schools have made and 
what Herculean problems still confront 
the schools, and to help them see with 
Horace Mann that a person, regardless 
of his calling, should “be ashamed to 
die” until he has “won some victory for 
humanity.” 


STUDENTS LEARN ABOUT TEACH- 
ING—Top, Mrs. Billy Sue Hall, teacher, 
watches while Martha Erickson, daughter 
of a teacher, shows pictures and tells stories 
to kindergarten kiddies. Middle, Mrs. Ruth 
Gaskill sits out a demonstration in social 
studies by Diana Henson, student teacher. 
Bottom, James Helzer demonstrates a 
science experiment to Douglas Peterson’s 
eighth grade class. Photos by Ken Tonkin- 
eighth grade class. Photos by Ken Tonkin- 
son, senior student at Sanger high school. 
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TAX DEDUCTIBLE? 

Q. I am an agriculture teacher on 
sabbatical leave this year. My travels 
throughout the country studying spe- 
cific farming methods are in conform- 
ance with the plan approved by my 
governing board in granting me this 
leave. What part of my travel expenses 
are deductible on my income tax report? 
Since my wife is traveling with me and 
is on leave without pay, are any of her 
expenses deductible? 

Ans. I’m gun-shy on these tax ques- 
tions, so don’t take my word as more 
than an opinion to be checked with 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue agent 
with whom you file your report. 

In the past, teachers who performed 
travel directed by the governing board 
as a condition for granting of sabbatical 
leave pay have been permitted to de- 
duct all travel costs including car 
expense, lodging, and meals. The ex- 
penses for side sight-seeing trips for 
your own amusement would not be 
included. 

Since your wife is accompanying you 
for her own pleasure rather than in 
fulfillment of her board’s instructions as 
a basis for salary payments, I’m quite 
sure that her expenses are not deduct- 
ible. For hotel cz motel accommoda- 
tions, for example, the single rate 
should be deductible. The difference 
between the single rate and what you 
pay for two could not be charged off. 


YEAR OF LEAVE 

Q. My school board is willing to 
grant me leave of absence without pay 
for next year so that I can teach abroad. 
If I accept the foreign teaching posi- 
tion, how will it affect my retirement 
status? Must I pay into the retirement 
fund each month, or will the district 
do this for me? Also, how would 
such a year of leave affect my salary 
increment? 

Ans. Since you would be on leave 
without pay, you would be rendering 
no service to California schools. Conse- 
quently, no contributions to the retire- 
ment system would be made either by 
you or the district, and no credit toward 
retirement would be given for that year. 

The effect of the year’s leave on your 
salary status would depend on your own 
district’s salary policy. It is not cus- 
tomary to count a year of leave as a 
year of service, but there might be a 
clause in the regulations which would 
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permit crediting this year due to the 
professional growth factor. 

There is also the possibility that when 
you first were employed in this district, 
you might not have received credit for 
the maximum experience in other dis- 
tricts which your schedule permits. If 
that were true, the board might be will- 
ing to credit this outside service. 


FAILURE TO RENEW 


Q. Three of our teachers were caught 
by not having their credentials renewed 
in time and are losing their entire De- 
cember salary. Can CTA attorneys 
assist in getting our county counsel to 
reverse his opinion so that these teach- 
ers can be paid for services rendered? 

Ans. The county counsel or district 
attorney could not possibly reverse his 
opinion, since the law is very clear that 
persons performing duties requiring cer- 
tification cannot be paid unless they 
have the necessary credential and have 
registered it with the county superin- 
tendent of schools. 

It still amazes me that a professional 
adult whose entire means of livelihood 
depends upon a certificate which con- 
stitutes a license to practice his pro- 
fession, would be so careless as to 
neglect the detail of keeping his right to 
teach in force through renewal of his 
credentials. Yet every year we have a 
number of these cases where teachers 
lose a month’s pay through their own 
negligence. 

However, there is some hope for this 
salary to be made up, though the 
teachers may have to wait a year or 
more. In 1953 and 1955 the Legislature 
passed validating acts which enabled 
the district to release the warrants for 
past services under these conditions. 
To do this during the short session 
of the Legislature this year, it would 
be necessary to obtain the Governor’s 
support by persuading him to include 
this subject in his call for the special 
session. This has not been done in the 
past, and it probably will be necessary 
to delay until the 1957 general legisla- 
tive session. 

Even then it will be no cinch. A 
number of legislators in the past have 
expressed their lack of sympathy with 
people who create a demand for a 
special validating act through their own 
negligence, and it may be expected that 
these bills will become increasingly 
difficult to pass in future years. 





Some questions answered by 


HARRY A. FOSDICK 
Secretary, Personnel Standards Commission 





The only way I can suggest to elimi- 
nate this problem is for all teachers to 
form a regular habit of checking their 
credentials before the first day of school 
EVERY YEAR to make sure that no 
renewals are necessary. 


BLUE CROSS AND LEAVE 

Q. I plan to take a leave from my 
district next year and then return to 
either full time or substitute teaching 
here. I would like to retain my CTA 
membership and Blue Cross benefits 
through my local chapter. Is this pos- 
sible, or must I become a member-at- 
large and shift my Blue Cross to an 
individual policy? 

Ans. If you are on leave, there is 
nothing in the CTA requirements which 
prevent your paying dues through your 
local chapter and retaining present Blue 
Cross protection, though special ar- 
rangements for payment of your Blue 
Cross premiums would be necessary. 
You should check your local chapter 
constitution, however, to make sure that 
it does not prevent retention of mem- 
bership while on leave. 


BOARD APPOINTMENT 

Q. Does the CTA recommend that 
presidents of local chapters appoint 
board members to the association’s vari- 
ous committees, or should this be left 
for the board to make the appointments 
of its own representatives? 

Ans. CTA committees and staff mem- 
bers often have commented that board 
representation on such committees as 
salary and personnel policies reflects a 
professionally healthy, cooperative rela- 
tionship. I don’t recall ever having 
heard any specific method of appoint- 
ment recommended, but we would 
expect that such representation would 
be designated by the board itself. 

I can visualize situations in which a 
board might tend to reappoint the same 
representative rather than to risk offend- 
ing the member, even though the 
teachers might feel that his participa- 
tion has been detrimental to their best 
interests. If such a lack of confidence 
exists, a request that a new representa- 
tive be designated would be one 
reasonable approach. 

If I were a board member, I would 
not permit the association president to 
name my representative on a_ salary 
committee unless I approved of the 
selection. Control of that situation cer- 
tainly rests in the board’s hands. 
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EXPERIENCES 
WITH FOODS 


BY L. BELLE POLLARD 


Supervisor of Home Economics 


Public Schools of St. Louis 
























































e Family-centered in approach. 











e Nutrition, intelligent economi- 
cal purchasing and planning, 
and the fundamental principles 
of cookery are all taught in 
connection with the three- 
meals-a-day plan. 









































¢ Simple, interesting style. 

















© Development in cookbook fol- 
lows main text — learning can 
be applied at once. 


























@ Many kodachromes, abundant 
illustrations — lively text. 


























AN EXCITING TEXT 
ON THE PREPARATION, 
PLANNING, AND 
SERVING OF FOODS 












































For information, write to 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


260 Fifth Street 


San Francisco 3, California 





















































WORLD’S GREATEST 
WOMAN ENGINEER 


(Continued from Page 10) 


many of our university people who 
come to this country study big indus- 
try rather than small industry. Too 
many come with the idea that a Ph.D. 
is more to be desired than teacher 
training. Too many teachers are lim- 
ited technically. We must be careful 
not to send out teachers who have a 
lot on study plans but who have little 
on human relations, ideals, and the arts 
and crafts. We have underestimated 
the vocational people.” 

“Do you think successful engineers 
and businessmen should have some of 
the qualities and competencies of a 
good teacher?” was my next question. 


We Must Start at Home 


“I think that if he should analyze 
himself and his job, he would find that 
a large part of his work was either 
teaching or learning. Human relations 
can be improved when the office man- 
ager has a teacher attitude. If we have 
what we claim to have—respect for 
the individual and a belief that one 
must have opportunity for creative 
activity—we start in the home before 
nursery school, trying to teach and to 
learn from the child. I am learning 
that from my first great-grandchild— 
such complete confidence he has in his 
parents and in the future. 

“The home is such an important 
institution, we should devote the same 
time and energy principles to family 
relations as we use in industry. We 
believed that machines should do the 
work formerly done by hand in order 
to save time and energy. But we be- 
lieved in the dignity of work—any kind 
of work—that was well and efficiently 
done. Drudgery was doing things that 
didn’t need to be done or things that 
could be delegated to machines. A 
person who comes from a_ well-run 
apartment or home fits comfortably into 
industry. If the home is upset, you 
usually do not have a good worker. 
But you can’t invade the privacy of an 
individual; you just try to improve 
methods in the factory, the office, the 
library, the shop, the hospital.” 





Observes Education Abroad 


Now that her family is grown and 
married, Dr. Gilbreth has time for 
volunteer work. Her major contribu- 
tions are to hospitals and libraries. Her 


trip abroad last year took her to Egypt, 
Australia, New Zealand, India, and the 
Philippines, to study educational needs 
of industry. Every place she went she 
observed the interrelationship of edu- 
cation and industry. 

She found that management groups 
in many countries are trying to preserve 
their independence. On the other hand, 
governmental agencies have given great 
aid to universities abroad, especially 
aid from the United States. In every 
case, educational institutions are left 
free to develop their own patterns. 

Three times Dr. Gilbreth has ad- 
dressed the San Francisco Common- 
wealth Club, rostrum of kings and 
presidents. This elite all-male audience, 
on each occasion—1935, 1950, and 
1953, turned out an average attendance 
of 300 to hear a woman discuss subjects 
not normally identified with the frail 
sex. Her speech subjects were “What 
is happening to skill?”, “What is human 
engineering?” and “Teamwork Today.” 

On April 7, 1954, she received the 
Washington Award, presented by the 
Western Society of Engineers. Since 
the society began the annual award 
with a presentation to Herbert Hoover 
in 1919, she was the first woman to be 
so honored. The roster of winners is a 
distinguished list of engineers, indus- 
trialists, scientists, and inventors. 


Many Professional Honors 


She was a professor of Management 
at Purdue 1935-1948, has received a 
dozen honorary doctoral degrees from 
great universities. She has successfully 
managed her engineering firm for 32 
years. The list of placques and gold 
medals she has received for her hv- 
manitarian and academic contributions 
fill a long space in “Who's Who.” 

This quiet littke woman, with the 
disarming appearance of frailty, looks 
like anybody’s kindly white-haired 
grandmother. But she has an intellec- 
tual intensity which ranks her among 
the top in her chosen field. And she 
actively continues her lifelong interest 
in teaching and learning. “I feel that 
all of life should be an educational 
process. My concern is that people 
should realize their education should 
never end. The important thing is that 
educators must decide what part should 
be accomplished in educational insti- 
tutions. Only school people can do 
that—and what they decide will have 
important effects on this country and 
the world.” 


JWM 
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Frank Hubbard, 
Former Californian, 


Promoted in NEA 


Streamlining of the National Educa- 
tion Association organizational structure 
was completed this month with the 
appointment of 
Frank W. Hubbard 
as assistant execu- 
tive secretary for 
information serv- 
ices. Announce- 
ment of the ap- 
pointment was 
made by Executive 
Secretary William 
G. Carr, effective 
March 1. 

In his new position Dr. Hubbard, 
former director of the NEA Research 
Division, will have general supervision 
of these NEA operating divisions: Pub- 
lications, NEA Journal and NEA News, 
Press and Radio Relations, and Re- 
search. He will also assume supervision 
of the joint motion picture project with 
state associations after the 1956 film 
has been completed. 


HUBBARD 


The appointment of an assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary for information serv- 
ices completes the internal reorganiza- 
tion started in 1950. All departments, 
divisions, committees and commissions 
of NEA are now grouped under the 
supervision of one of five assistant 
executive secretaries. These major serv- 
ice areas are: (1) Educational Services, 
(2) Field Operations, (3) Professional 
Development and Welfare, (4) Lay 
Relations, and (5) Information Services. 

Dr. Carr, in announcing Dr. Hub- 
bard’s appointment, called the new 
coordinated program “a major step for- 
ward in strengthening educational pub- 
lic relations and information services. 
Such a coordinated program is expected 
to result in a broadened base and wider 
scope of these NEA services to the 
public and to professional groups in 
every community of the nation.” 


Born in San Bernardino, Dr. Hub- 
bard attended public schools in Belle- 
vue, Texas, San Bernardino, San Diego 
and Berkeley, California. He received 
his A.B. and M.A. degrees from the 
University of California at Berkeley. 
His doctorate, in the field of elementary 
and personnel education, was received 
in 1931 from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 
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FROM BAUXITE to BAKING PANS 


AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Aluminum is one of our most versatile metals — and one of 
the most traveled. The several stages of production between 
mine and ultimate user are often separated by thousands 
of miles. This calls for a great deal of transportation service 
— much of it performed by railroads. 


Although aluminum is our most abun- 
dant metal, it does not originally occur in 
metallic form. Practically the whole world’s 
supply comes from one aluminum-rich 
ore: bauxite. 


. . again by railroad — transported in 
covered hopper cars to widely dispersed 
smelting plants where it is converted to 
metallic form... ingots or “pigs.” Then an- 
other long trip by rail to fabricating plants. 


Railroads carry enormous quantities of 
the ore to refining plants where it is re- 
duced to a white powder — aluminum 
oxide (“alumina”). This, in turn, moves 
OR... 


Roofing and other building products 
represent one of the biggest single uses of 
aluminum. And new uses for this remarka- 
ble metal are constantly being found... 
the familiar aluminum-wrap for example. 


Linking together the far-flung steps in the manufacture of alumi- 
num calls for many different forms of transportation. One of the 
most important is America’s railroads, serving industry dependably at 
a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 24, 





24th Annual 
INSTITUTE OF NATURE STUDY 
AND CONSERVATION 
at Santa Barbara 


August 6- 18 


Study and relax in an ideal vacation 
setting where seashore and mountains 
become your laboratory and playgroun«| 


Field classes and workshops in 
Native Birds 


Rocks and Minerals 


Seashore Life 
Native Plants 
Western Trees Astronomy 
Elementary Science Methods 
Conservation Principles 


Conservation stressed in every 
field class. 


2 semester units of credit 


Leisure time for participation in famous 
Old Spanish Days Fiesta, tours of beau- 
tiful estates and new University of Cali- 
fornia campus, camping trips, grunion 
runs, sports and theatrical events. 


Mail coupon for more detailed 
information. 


University of California Extension 
129 E. Carrillo Street 
Santa Barbara, California 


Please send me complete information on 
the 1956 Institute of Nature Study and 
Conservation at Santa Barbara. 


Name.... 
Address 
City. 


State 


When the Town 


Comes to School 
Eldon Hauck 


XPERIENCE has taught most pub- 

lic school officials that the effective 

weapon (if it must be called that) to 

combat public criticism is to give the 

public information about teaching meth- 
ods and the outcomes of instruction. 


There remains the matter of what 
can be done to bring this information 
to the public, the patrons, the students’ 
parents. 

As a patron, I attended the first PTA 
meeting of the year. Before the busi- 
ness meeting, each parent had time to 
visit the child’s room to get acquainted 
with the teacher. I went to my son’s 
room, chatted with his teacher, and 
then went to the first grade room of my 
daughter. 

I was amazed at the number of par- 
ents who were there. A sudden impulse 
caused me to leave. It had dawned on 
me that the attendance was extremely 
high compared to what I had already 
noted. To confirm my suspicions, I 
hurried to have a look in each of the 
other classrooms. I found the greatest 
attendance to be only a fourth of that 
in the unusual room. Why? 


Suddenly, I realized this teacher had 
been brought to my attention two years 
previously by a note from a colleague: 
“This is a good practice. It should be 
brought to others’ attention.” The note 
was attached to a dittoed sheet bearing 
the title: “Monthly Message to Parents.” 


She Communicates with Home 


The course of events had allowed my 
child to become a pupil of that teacher. 
As a parent I had already received one 
such “message.” Could this be the 
reason for such high attendance? Fur- 
ther deduction allowed me to believe 
it was a great contributing factor to the 
large turnout, and that such a “monthly 
message” can be adopted by any class- 
room teacher who desires an increased 
contact with parents. 

What difference does it make where 
it originated? Good methods should be 
passed on and used by any teacher. In 
much the same way as a new medicine 
or surgical operation is eventually 
adopted by members of the medical 
profession toward the curing of ills 
they encounter, our adoption of others’ 
methods in teaching and its counter- 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK 


California’s Public Schools Week, originally sponsored by 


the Masonic Lodge but now an annual event belonging to all 
its citizens, will be held this year April 23-27. During these 
five days late this month the schools will be “on display” in 
special events and activities which will acquaint the public 
with classroom programs. 

Vierling Kersey of Los Angeles, former Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, is state chairman of Public Schools Week. 
CTA has cooperated by preparing kits of materials for ad- 
ministrators and local associations which include sample reso- 
lutions and proclamations, news releases and radio spots, and 
a detailed guide for planners. 

While the annual “open house” and its attendant publicity 
is commendable and serves a useful purpose, the brief story 
above shows how ingenious teachers can encourage year-round 
parental interest in the schools. The teacher with effective 
school-home communication does not need a special week to 
demonstrate the progress of her pupils. 
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parts may very well be the answer to 
some ills of public education. 

Speaking as a parent, I am pleased 
to know what is going on in my chil- 
dren’s classrooms. Being a busy parent, 
if I can gain the information through 
a message from the hand of my child, 
I shall have some concept of what's 
going on. When I have the time, a 
personal visit will not only confirm 
such concept, but having had some 
information beforehand, I shall not feel 
like a total stranger on entering the 
classroom. 


Message Is Varied 


The monthly message is designed to 
inform parents of the classroom activi- 
ties. This is the way Mrs. Dixie Ed- 
wards, Anaheim first-grade teacher, 
describes it: 


“The bulletin may include all or any of 
the following: 

1. Announce plans for future events in 
which the children are involved: vacations, 
programs, field trips, etc. 

2. Clarify routine activities in which the 
child participates: milk money, labeling 
wearing apparel, arrival and departure from 
school, school lunch, etc. 

3. Present the class progress in reading, 
number of activities, class projects, and 
playground activities. 

4. Invitation to attend PTA or special 
meetings and to heighten interest in parent- 
pupil-teacher teamwork. 

5. Encouragement in visiting the school 
and classrooms to see the activities and 
projects in progress. 

Such a message permits certain indirect 
or underlying objectives: It gives the child 
a feeling of responsibility in delivering the 
letter besides giving him a feeling of 
importance in having his or his group’s 
name in print. 

It will encourage ‘healthy school talk’ 
at the dinner table and acquaints the par- 
ents with the teacher, thereby forming a 
mutual friendship. It will tend to elimi- 
nate the feelings of some parents’ fear of 
discussing problems with the teacher, and 
vice versa. 

What are the outcomes of such a letter? 

The parents feel they know the teacher 
better after receiving a friendly letter. 
They feel inclined to talk with, write, or 
phone the teacher concerning school mat- 
ters. They do visit school more often. 

The children often relay encouraging 
messages, the result of home conversation 
over the letter. They give better coopera- 
tion in any project attempted by the teacher 
once it has been discussed at home and has 
parental approval. Their general appear- 
ance improves and health standards are 
influenced. 

There is better attendance at PTA meet- 
ing as a result of the letters. They have 
brought parents together outside the school 
bounds for the purpose of ‘discussion’ and 
have instituted friendships that will endure 
for years to come. 

In eighteen years of teaching experience, 
it is the best of many methods I’ve tried 
toward the establishment of a friendly, 
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cooperative patronage. Its use has given 
me a good feeling toward the public. It 
reflects from them in regard to our public 
schools.” 


Social Affairs Help 


There are other methods which estab- 
lish parent-teacher rapport. Social 
activities in one manner or another not 
only get parents acquainted with school 
people, but allow opportunity for dis- 
cussion of individuals’ problems. 

One such function that has been 


most successful is a potluck picnic 
affair. Parents are invited by child- 
carried invitation to bring something to 
eat (hot dish, salad, or dessert) and 
accompany their child to the school or 
park to attend a picnic for his grade 
level. They are encouraged to “bring 
the family,” thereby eliminating the 
baby-sitting problem. 

One school scheduled such a func- 
tion for each grade level over a period 
of two weeks, with a different grade 


NEW HORIZONS 


A suggestion we hope proves 


interesting and useful 


PUEBLO INDIANS 


Through the songs, dances, stories in 
this Soundbook, your pupils learn almost 
at first hand, it is all so real. 


| Soundbook—PpvuEBLO INDI- 


ANS IN STORY, SONG and DANCE is 
not only a book illustrated (in color) 
but contains a half hour Hi Fi re- 
cording. Educational. Entertaining. 


Three unusual talents in the field of 
Indian lore have been brought to- 


gether for this Soundbook. First, 
you have Swift Eagle. He is such a superb 
storyteller and actor that as pupils turn the 
pages of the book part and look at the pic- 
tures, they hear Swift Eagle sing and enjoy 
the rythmic thumping of his dances as if he 
were in the room. 


The book part is by the anthropologist, 
Charles Gallenkamp. He explains Indian 


world Swift Eagle sings and tells about. 
The 4-color illustrations (a few used here 
in black and white) are by Yeffe Kimball, 
noted for her Indian paintings. 

One action story on the record and which 
absorbs young people is The Bear Boy. 
Sound effects—bees, bears, medicine man 
singing, harvest dancing—are by Swift Eagle. 


The Laughing Stallion, another delight on 
record, story of a spirited wild horse with 
silky black mane, galloping and neighing. 


If further interested: — If this sounDBOOK, described, called THE PUEBLO INDIANS IN 
STORY, SONG AND DANCE, is not to be had in your library, book or record shop, write CHICAGO NATURAL 
HISTORY MUSEUM, Chicago 5. State desired recording—334 or 45 rpm. Price $5 postpaid. 


Always Refreshing! 


The lively, long-lasting flavor of tasty 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum gives you a little lift 


—not rich, not filling yet satisfies. Try it, 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 1956 


For a summer of scholastic achievement 
and vacation variety, plan now for a Sum- 
mer Session at an Oregon Campus. 


OER 
PUT TES an 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
EUGENE 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


CORVALLIS 


PORTLAND SESSION 


PORTLAND 


iT CMamin POST SESSIONS 
Aug. 6-24 




















3 COLLEGES OF EDUCATION 
Eastern Oregon « La Grande 
Oregon College « Monmouth 
Southern Oregon « Ashland 


* Graduate and Undergraduate Study. 
* Elementary and Secondary Teacher Training. 
* Outstanding Resident and Guest Instructors. 


PLUS eee 

an infinite variety of unique scenic attrac- 
tions— ocean beaches — swift-flowing rivers 
— quiet lakes — sweeping, high plains — 
broad, verdant valleys — towering, snow- 
capped mountains — deep, still forests — 
















murmuring brooks... yes, in this land of 
paradox, every opportunity for vacation 
variety! 





Plan to attend the NEA conference 
in Portland July 1 through 7... this 
year it’s OREGON for vocation- 
vacation variety! 










For catalogs and detailed information write to 







\UM Of Director of Summer Session 
-- je Oregon State System 
—- , = ° ” 

SS ve 2= of Higher Education 
ZG << Room 204R, 1620 S. W. Park Ave. 
WS PORTLAND 1, OREGON 





Authorized by 
OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
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level, its teachers and pupils with their 
families, meeting each time. District 
consultants and administrators were 
invitéd. The school principal, attend- 
ing each function, has an opportunity 
to visit with many families. 

During the between -session coffee 
break at a recent southern council meet- 
ing, I suddenly became aware of the 
importance of my converser’s state- 
ments. Not only was it a good method 
of reaching parents through their chil- 
dren; it was a much-needed answer to 
one of visual education’s problems in 
the use of instructional films. Here was 
a method that would surely indicate to 
the parent the value in the use of 
instructional film. At the same time it 
would induce greater learning to the 
viewers. 

“Why don’t you write that up for the 
Journal?” I asked. “Think of the serv- 
ice you'd be doing for the teachers of 
California. Consider the thousands of 
parents who would become happier as 
a result of such a far-reaching method 
of instruction.” 

This is the way Mrs. Cymbre Fergu- 
son, second-grade teacher of Little 
Lake City School District, “wrote it up”: 


“Each Wednesday is the instructional 
film day for my second grade class. After 
a period of planning we go to view the 
film. Returning to the room, we discuss 
what we have seen. From the children’s 
comments, a reading chart is developed. 


Through further discussion, the children 
develop six questions pertaining to what 
they have learned from the film. These are 
questions they wish to read to their parents 
to see if they know the answers. 

After the questions are decided upon, 
each child draws a picture portraying his 
favorite part of the film. 

On the following day the children read 
the chart which was developed through 
the previous day’s discussion. The six 
questions have been duplicated. Each 
child is given a copy of them to paste on 
the back of his picture. In the class activity 
that follows, the questions are read by 
individual members and the answer to each 
is discussed by the class. 

At the end of the school day, each child 
goes home with his picture. ‘Mother, do 
you know . . .?” he asks as he reads each 
question. 

The results are two-fold. The child’s 
self-confidence is bolstered in learning that 
there are things his parents do not know 
for which he supplies the answers. On the 
other hand, the parents realize there is 
progress in the child’s learning and they 
are grateful for this knowledge. 

I believe the process might be used by 
any teacher at any grade level.” 


What potential does this method hold 
for the child’s learning process? Will 
not the student concentrate more fully 
in viewing subsequent films? That he 





might better represent in a drawing 
what seemed to him the most interest- 
ing part of the film, will he not learn 
to concentrate on details of the scenes 
he is watching? Will this develop his 
power of observation? Will such a taste 
of the power of knowledge liven his 
interest toward the acquiring of further 
knowledge? 

As to school-parent relationships— 
will the parent hold the idea that his 
child is not learning? Might he be 
easily converted from frequent criti- 
cism that “children are not learning in 
our schools” which can only come from 
that person having no concrete evi- 
dence of what his child learns? 

Each normal parent wants his child 
to grow and accomplish. He wants to 
know what progress his child is making 
in school. If he can be supplied with 
the material stuff he will be more satis- 
fied than if he just has to take it for 
granted. There’s more to it than the 
marks on the report card. 


Engleman Named 
AASA Executive 


Finis E. Engleman, Connecticut state 
commissioner of education, Hartford, 
was appointed executive secretary of 
the American Asso- 
ciation of School 
Administrators 
(AASA) on March 
8. Dr. Engleman 
will assume his 
new duties about 
September 15, suc- 
ceeding Worth Mc- 
Clure, whose re- 
tirement was an- 
nounced several 
months ago. 

Selection of En- 
gleman brought to a close a year-long 
search by the AASA executive commit- 
tee for a successor to Dr. McClure, 
former Seattle superintendent, who has 
held the post for ten years. Announce- 
ment of the appointment was made by 
Henry I. Willett, superintendent of 
schools, Richmond, Virginia, AASA 
president, and Paul J. Misner, superin- 
tendent of schools, Glencoe, Illinois. 
who is president-elect of the association. 

Engleman, whose recent special as- 
signment was as vice-chairman of the 
White House Conference on Education, 
has held many of the positions repre- 
sented by the 10,000 men and women 
who are members of AASA. 


r. &. 
ENGLEMAN 
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Alaskan Tour Is 


Travel Event 
for July 8-17 


ARLY registrations are being re- 
E ceived at Special Services depart- 
ment of CTA for the Alaskan tour by 
air which will be co-sponsored by CTA 
with Oregon Education Association and 
NEA this summer. 

Dr. Frank Parr, assistant executive 
secretary of CTA, has outlined the 
itinerary for the Pan American flight, 
which is scheduled to begin July 8, 
immediately after the NEA convention 
in Portland. 

Taking off at dawn July 8, the flight 
will arrive at Ketchikan, the salmon 
canning capital of the world, in mid- 
morning. The rest of the day will be 
available for visiting the port city and 
viewing the great totem poles. The 
next day will feature a sight - seeing 
tour of the area and a reception with 
the teachers of Ketchikan. 

By noon the next day the flight 
touches at Juneau, followed by a mo- 
torcoach tour of Tongass National For- 
est and the Mendenhall Glacier. 

July 11 the plane hops to Sitka, 
the old Russian capital of Alaska, with 
time for sight-seeing and return to a 
reception at Juneau. On the 12th there 
will be a cruise around Douglas Island, 
with a chance to see whale and inspect 
the salmon fishing. The next day will 
be free for further visiting in the ter- 
ritorial capital. 

The 14th will provide a hop to 
Whitehorse and a two-day visit among 
the relics of gold rush days. On July 
16th the party will leave by train for 
Skagway, following the historic route 
of the 98ers. On the 17th the plane 
is scheduled to leave Skagway before 
noon with arrival in Portland by 8:30 
p.m. 

Fee for the tour is set at $397 from 
Portland or $382 from Seattle. A de- 
posit of $50 should be placed with 
Special Services at the time of regis- 
tration. The price includes all trans- 
portation from origin to terminus, all 
hotels, orientation sessions, four meals 
provided, and accident and baggage 
insurance coverage. Not included are 
personal services, unspecified meals, 
taxis, theatre, and transportation from 
home city to city of tour origin (Port- 
land or Seattle). 
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Cighitsee 


YOUR WAY EAST ON 


The Canadian 


CANADIAN PACIFIC’S 
SCENIC DOME TRAIN 





2,881 MILES of spectacular, 
picture shooting scenery flow 
past your Scenic Dome on 
The Canadian—the new, fast, 
stainless steel streamliner 
from Vancouver via Banff to 
Toronto and Montreal. Spe- 
cial new comfort and economy 
features for coach passengers 
—and special luxury for first 
class—all at no extra fare. 
Or you may ride the dome- 
equipped Dominion over the 
same sightseeing route. 
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This way east and back costs only a 
few dollars more rail fare from Cali- 
fornia points on round trip tickets— 
going Canadian Pacific, returning any 
U.S. line. 


Ask about family fares. See your travel 
agent or Canadian Pacific: Los 
Angeles, 530 W. Sixth Street; San 
Francisco, 185 Post Street. 


THE BANFF ROUTE EAST 








Education Can Stop a Killer 


Melvin L. Ward 


Prompt action by an individual who 
has cancer in securing medical assist- 
ance can mean the difference between 
life and death. Only through a mass 








NE of the most dramatic, large- 

scale education programs in the 
history of the United States is now 
under way—an educational program on 
which depends the lives of thousands of 
Americans each year. 

Few people realize that education is 
as important a weapon in the battle to 
control cancer as radium, radioactive 
materials, or the skill of a surgeon. 
























































Mr. Ward is administrative assistant and 
editor of ACS Volunteer for the California 
Division of American Cancer Society. 







































HOLDEN PORTFOLIOS 


Made of the same long-wearing, water-resistant material 


as the Holden Book Covers. 



















Especially designed to meet the needs of students in 
art and music departments. 


Also provide a handy receptacle for papers needed for 
future reference. 




























Made in three sizes: 
9,” x 1214." 
11" x 154" 
12" x 181," 






















HOLDEN REPORT CARD ENVELOPES 


Thumb Cut — made from Holden Cover material 




























































HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 













public education program can people 
be taught what life-saving steps they 
can take and when to take them. 

Knowledge, together with research 
and service, is being used in the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society’s struggle against 
cancer. First and most heartening of 
all, many cancers can be cured. If 
caught and treated early it is one of the 
most curable of all diseases. What is it 
and why does it, then, kill so many? It 
is an uncontrolled growth of abnormal 
cells, cells which eventually crowd out 
and destroy healthy cell tissue. These 
cancerous growths can start in almost 
any part of the body. If the growth is 
detected while it is still localized, it is 
usually possible to destroy it with 
either radiation or surgery. But even- 
tually, sometimes in weeks, sometimes 
after years, the cancer sheds off cells 
which move through the bloodstream or 
lymph canals to other parts of the body. 
There they set up other cancers. Once 
this spreading, called metastasis, has 
begun, there is usually no cure—it’s just 
a question of time. 


Early Detection Necessary 


But fortunately, most cancers give 
warnings and can be detected in these 
early stages. A doctor is trained to detect 
cancer. Therefore, the best insurance 
against cancer is a yearly checkup by 
the family physician for every member 
of the family, and for older members, 
two checkups a year. But cancer can 
start after a checkup and develop to a 
serious stage before the next checkup 
is due. Is the solution to scare every- 
one and have them running to their 
doctors every month? No. Though in 
its early stages cancer does not cause 
pain, it does produce other symptoms 
which are usually first noticed by the 
patient. Any one of the danger signals 
should mean an immediate trip to the 
doctor. Thus education is important. 
Only through a massive educational 
effort can we alert everyone to the 
dangers of cancer, reduce unneces- 
sary fear of it, teach each person the 
seven danger signals and motivate each 
individual to make the regular and 
special visits to his doctor necessary to 
combat it. 


Cancer Is Great Killer 

Why does such a program have to 
be wide-scale? Because cancer is the 
second largest killer of adults and the 
largest disease killer of children in 
America today. More children between 
3 and 15 die of cancer than any other 
disease and, if the present rate con- 
tinuesxone out of every four Americans 
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This social studies class shows interest in a discussion of the social impact of the dread 
disease: Cancer. Excellent visual materials and films adaptable to classroom use are 
available free of charge for classes in biology, health, and foreign languages. 


living today will develop cancer some- 
time during his life. Even with present- 
day limited knowledge about cancer, 
half of them could be saved if they 
secured proper treatment in time... 
but the fact is that only one quarter 
will be saved. One quarter now die 
needlessly because they fail to take 
action soon enough. 1600 Californians, 
part of a national total of 80,000, thus 
die unnecessarily every year. The 
American Cancer Society is trying to 
reach all those who can be cured. 

Do you as a teacher fit into this 
picture? Most assuredly. It is impor- 
tant that young people receive this 
information as a part of their lifetime 
body of knowledge. It is important that 
they learn it now, when there is greater 
chance of replacing “old wives’ tales” 
and some of the superstitious beliefs 
they may have about cancer with facts. 
It is information that will become in- 
creasingly meaningful to them as they 
grow older and their chances of devel- 
oping cancer increase. It is knowledge 
they can pass on, perhaps at a crucial 
moment, to other members of their 
family. 


Teachers Can Help 

Teachers working in health educa- 
tion throughout the country have 
helped the American Cancer Society 
develop a wealth of materials for use 
in secondary schools. Whether you are 
teaching a class in civics, courses in 
biology, Spanish or other foreign lan- 
guages, or are a physical education 
instructor responsible for a course in 
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health education, there are good, imagi- 
native materials you can obtain free of 
charge. 

Animated films in color, color films 
and visual aid charts showing normal 
and abnormal cell growth, pamphlets 
and films in Spanish, pamphlets in 
French, Italian and other foreign lan- 
guages, questionnaires easily adapted 
for testing purposes—these are just a 
few of the many resource materials that 
can be made available to you. Sound 
like a year-long project? Well, it prob- 
ably could be. But as these materials 
were developed by practicing teachers, 
they sensibly have created highly adapt- 
able materials, making it possible for 
you to devote exactly as much time to 
the subject as you feel it warrants. 

Through our vast corps of volun- 
teers, the American Cancer Society can 
also offer assistance in developing a 
program and in selecting the materials 
for it. There are ACS branches or com- 
mittees in nearly every county in Cali- 
fornia and the state office is at 467 
O'Farrell Street, San Francisco. Add 
the special abilities you possess as a 
teacher to the ever-increasing army of 
Americans who have united to fight this 
terrible disease. 


Readers interested in obtaining more in- 
formation about this dread disease should 
see THE TRUTH ABOUT CANCER, pub- 
lished by Prentice on March 26. Author is 
Charles S. Cameron, M.D., who has an- 
nounced all royalties from sales of the 
book will be turned over to American Can- 
cer Society. Not a scare book, it is a full 
and clear statement about cancer and recent 
developments in research. 


Interesting 
Factual 
Timely 


Stories 


You'll find 

these carefully 

graded books 

inspiring to 

your pupils. 

They are help- 

ful in stimulating even the most apathetic 
reader, See your superintendent's exami- 
nation copies. 


—Becky Carr. 


Neighbors Around 
the World Today 


By Comfort and Bailey 
fs 


Simple travel books 

about the peoples in 

distant lands in mod- 

ern times — from a 

» os ing, true to facts and 

informative. Illustrated in color. For grades 
5-7. 


Kish of India ...$1.68 
Alpine Paths eee 1.68 
Forests and Fiords ; .. 1.68 
Here's Carlos of Mexico..... . a. 
Temple Town to Tokyo 1.68 
To London, To London.......................... 1.68 
Our Neighbors of the Pacific... 1.96 


Peter and the 
Rocket Ship 


By Hazel Corson 


Away we go in a new space- 

ship story. Peter is an acci- 

dental passenger when the 

rocket ship leaves the earth. 

His adventures and surprises 

are exciting and funny. 

Simple, easy and interesting 

to read, it is scientifically 

accurate. 

96 pages profusely illustrated in color— 


COP oe eg a ..$1.60 


The Buttons Books 
By Edith McCall 


Stories for beginners, 
illustrated in color. 
The big, jolly Button 
family cares more for 
fun than style, so 
f exciting fun. 


Bucky Buttons at the Zoo—Preprimer..$1.28 
Bucky Buttons—Easy Primer 1.28 
Buttons and the Pet Parade—Primer.. 1.32 
Buttons at the Farm—Ist Grade 


All books bound in lasting library bindings. 


Ask Our Representative, C. E. Zumwalt, 711 
Sycamore Ave., Modesto, Calif., about these 
books or write for description. 


Beckley- 
Cardy | Ue aL ts 


1900 Narragansett 
Chicago 39, Illinois 

































































































In Robin Hood's day, taxes 
were paid in crops... 





Today, folks get money 
for taxes at PF! 
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NEED 
MONEY 
FOR TAXES ? 


Medieval Englishmen paid 
taxes in “‘living money’’... 
grain, sheep, cattle...even 
slaves. Today, this cumbersome 
monetary system has been re- 
placed by money and credit. 
And when modern folks think 
of money and credit, they natu- 
rally think of Pacific Finance. 

If you need money for taxes, or 


anything else, do as your friends 
and neighbors do...see PF. 


There are 282 PF offices in the 
U.S. and Canada...one near you. 
Check your phone book for the 
address. 


PACIFIC 


FINANCE Jans 





2 C A L E N DA R of coming events 


APRIL 

5-7—California 
Education; Santa Barbara. 

7—CTA Central Section; good teach- 
ing conference; Fresno. 

7—California Agricultural Teachers 
Association; field day; Fresno. 

10-14—International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children, NEA; annual 
convention, Minneapolis. 

12—NEA Relations commission meet- 
ing; San Francisco. 

12—CTA Commission on Educational 
Policy meeting; San Francisco. 

13-14—CTA STATE COUNCIL 
MEETING; Sheraton-Palace Ho- 
tel, San Francisco. 

14—CTA State Board of Directors 
meeting; Sheraton - Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco. 

14—California Scholarship Federation; 
southern region convention; Whit- 
tier. 


Council on Teacher 





CCPT Plans Family Life 


California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers will co-sponsor two 1956 sum- 
mer workshops on Family Life Educa- 
tion and will offer scholarships to both. 

The College of the Pacific has an- 
nounced a Workshop from June 19 to 
29. Emphasis will be on the so-called 
“splintered” families, those torn apart 
by divorce, desertion, death, illness or 
similar crises. The staff expects to help 
those who deal with children coming 
from such family situations. Dr. Harold 
Busching will be the resident workshop 
leader, with staff members from the 
College. Two or three key speakers 
will be brought in to highlight various 
aspects of the over-all subject. 

At Montecito, the Bureau of Adult 
Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, will hold a Workshop from July 
19 to 28. The Parent Education Sec- 
tion of the Workshop will feature 
information on the growth and devel- 
opment of children and youth, pre- 
school through adolescence. There will 
also be opportunity to become familiar 
with techniques of group leadership. 
Mr. Milton Babitz, parent education 
specialist for the Bureau, and other 
leaders to be announced, will be the 
staff for the Section. 

The belief of the California Congress 
in the value of these summer workshops 
has been confirmed by the results of a 
recent questionnaire sent to scholarship 
holders at the 1954 workshops. To the 


Workshops 





14—California School Library Associa- 
tion; joint meeting with Student 
Library Association; San Jose. 

14—California Aviation Education As- 
sociation; spring conference; San 
Francisco Airport. 

14—CTA North Coast Section; execu- 
tive committee meeting; Shera- 
ton-Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 

16-17—California Retired Teachers As- 
sociation; special state membership 
meeting; Monterey. 

18-21—California Assn. of Public 
School Business Officials; San 
Francisco. 

20—CTA Bay Section; Board of Direc- 
tors meeting; San Francisco. 

20-21—California Council of Personnel 
Associations; San Joaquin Valley. 

21—CTA Central Section Advisory 
Committee meeting; Fresno. 

21—CTA Central Coast Section; board 
of directors meeting; Salinas. 


question: “Do you still feel the Work- 
shop was of value to you?” twenty-five 
persons replied “Yes,” four said “Some- 
what” and none replied “No.” When 
asked: “How have you been able to use 
the information gained?” many said in 
PTA activities, both in program plan- 
ning and in study group promotion and 
leadership. Others said they had been 
helped for staff planning and in class- 
room teaching. A number said they 
were finding the group techniques they 
had learned to be of value in teaching, 
especially in the 6th through 8th grades. 

One of the strengths of the Work- 
shops has been the fact that professional 
and lay persons have had an oppor- 
tunity to work together; to share ex- 
periences; and to appreciate the unique 
position and responsibilities of each. It 
is anticipated that this same balance 
will be maintained this year. Housing 
and meals for both workshops will be 
on campus and there will be the usual 
library facilities, with book and film 
displays. Two units of credit will be 
granted. 

The scholarships will be in amounts 
for total expense to the Workshop, and 
for tuition only. 

Further information and application 
forms may be secured from the State 
office of the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Inc., at 322 West 


21st St., Los Angeles 7. 


—Mrs. William Cex 
Parent Education Chmn., CCPT 
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91—Northern California Association of 
Continuation Education; spring 
conference; Richmond. 


23-27—PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK. 


97-28—California Council of Personnel 
Associations; Southern California. 


98—CTA Northern Section; executive 
board meeting; Chico. 


98-29—CSTA ANNUAL EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL MEETING: Asilomar. 


MAY 


3—CESAA Southern Section; regional 
conference; Palos Verdes. 


4—CTA Commission on Educational 
Policy meeting; San Francisco. 


4-5—California Council of Personnel 
Associations; northern California. 


4-5—California State Federation of 
International Council for Excep- 
tional Children; state convention; 
Bakersfield. 


4-6—California Association of Wom- 
en Deans and Vice Principals; cen- 
tral regional conference; Madera. 


5—California Speech Therapy Asso- 
ciation, southern section; Goleta. 


5—Southern California Association of 
Continuation Education; spring 
meeting; Los Angeles. 


5—CTA Central Section; council meet- 
ing; Visalia. 

5—California Scholarship Federation; 
central regional convention; Asilo- 
mar. 


5-6—Delta Kappa Gamma Society; 
state convention; Huntington-Sher- 
aton Hotel; Pasadena. 


6-8—California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; board of managers 
meeting; Sacramento. 


“How about making that motion we 


talked about in teacher’s room?” 
“Why don’t you?” 
“No, you!” 
“You!” 
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A COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 
“i oth Grade Soul Studies 
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Write for Free Presidents Wall Chart 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


212 Staunton Court 
Palo Alto, California 
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John F. Brady, president of California 
Teachers Association from 1939 to 1946, 
expects to retire from his position as chief 
deputy superintendent of schools of San 
Francisco in July. 

Teacher organizations and personnel of 
city departments of San Francisco will 
honor Mr. Brady for his long service to 
education at a testimonial dinner to be held 
in the Gold Room of the Fairmont Hotel 
the evening of May 3. 

A graduate of St. Mary’s College in 
Oakland, Brady entered Hastings Law 
School and earned fame as “King” Brady 
of the U.C. baseball squad. Entering the 
practice of law, he taught night classes, 
found he liked teaching, and switched to 


John Brady to Be Honored at Testimonial Dinner 


education after World War I. He became 
one of the first teachers employed by Major 
Joseph P. Nourse at Galileo high school, 
later became principal of Everett junior 
high. When Nourse became superintend- 
ent of schools in 1936, he appointed Brady 
his chief deputy. Brady has served as 
assistant superintendent or chief deputy for 
20 years. 

All friends of John Brady are welcome 
to the May 3 dinner. Reservations accom- 
panied by remittance should reach Joseph 
P. McElligott, 135 Van Ness Ave., San 
Francisco 2, by April 6. Miss Mary 
O'Farrell, CTA Chapter president, is gen- 
eral chairman, assisted by representative's 
of other teacher organizations. 
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Who’s Watching Whom? 


AUDUBON CAMP 
of CALIFORNIA ™ 


Sugar Bowl Lodge 
in the High Sierra near 
Norden, California 
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Two semester units upper division college credit optional Summer sessions of 
experience and observation in conservation and natural science. Fun while learning 


Session | 
Session II 


June 24-July 7 
July 8-July 21 
Session V 


Session HI... July 22-Aug. 4 
Session IV... Aug. 5-Aug. 18 


Aug. 19-Sept. | 


Send Today for 1956 Brochure 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY —Pacific Coast Office 


2426 Bancroft Way 


Berkeley, California 









in length. 
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If the above questions are answered “yes,” then write us for our 1956 GOLDEN 
GATE TOUR brochure that describes our sixth year of European Tours designed 
with the teacher in mind. There is a wide choice of itineraries covering all of 
western Europe, Africa, Yugoslavia, Spain, Portugal and Scandinavia, 68-82 days 
$1350.00 - $1490.00 in cost. 


2308 Telegraph + 
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JOHN BRADY 


LIKE OTHER CHILDREN .. . 


(Continued from Page 15) 

is, at least partly. With much indi- 
vidual attention they can learn to care 
for bodily needs and learn routine tasks 
—housework, for example, or simple 
assembly line jobs—and function as 
useful members of the family and 
community. 

The time to start training them is 
when they are young. That’s why the 
ARC school, supported by a $12 
monthly fee from parents and general 
fund raising by the ARC, was started. 
That’s why nursery schools for men- 
tally handicapped children are spring- 
ing up all over California, too. As the 
children require much individual atten- 
tion, classes are of necessity small. 

At age eight mentally retarded chil- 
dren in San Francisco go to the Louise 
M. Lombard School for Retarded Chil- 
dren, a part of the San Francisco public 
school system. There are entrance re- 
quirements that children must meet— 
ability to get along in groups, make 
wants known, and control bodily func- 
tions. One purpose of the ARC 
school is to help children meet these 
requirements, 

At Louise Lombard School, with a 
faculty of 11 full-time and six part-time 
teachers, 130 youngsters ages 8-18 
learn to feed and care for themselves, 
and such skills as simple homemaking, 
gardening, and shop. Similar public 
school classes have been started 
throughout the state. As a result of state 
aid and community concern, such 
classes are increasing rapidly. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGES FORGE AHEAD 


Sixty-six members of California Junior College 


Association study problems of growth as 


they serve 211,000 students, prepare for more. 


Henry T: Tyler 


OW 45 years old in California, the 
N public junior colleges last fall en- 
rolled some 70,000 full-time students; 
part-time students and those in the 
state’s private junior colleges added 
another 30,000. Enrollments in junior 
college classes for adults totaled 111,- 
000, thus bringing the full number of 
students currently served to over 
211,000. 

So popular has this youngest mem- 
ber of the collegiate family become that 
two-thirds of all the full-time freshman 
and sophomore students enrolled in 
California’s public institutions of higher 
learning are in its junior colleges, 
according to the recently published 
Restudy of the Needs of California in 
Higher Education.' 

Two important facts about California 
junior colleges have had much to do 
with this phenomenal growth. First, 
the public junior colleges are, by law, 
an integral part of the state’s public 
school system. As such, they are free 
of all tuition fees and other charges, 
and receive a substantial part of their 
financial support from state funds. 
Second, each public junior college is 
controlled by a local board of education 
which is autonomous except that its 
operations are governed by the provi- 
sions of the Education Code and the 
regulations of the State Board of Edu- 
cation. This feature of local autonomy 
makes junior colleges quickly responsive 
to community educational needs. There 
is thus no “system” of junior colleges 
with control exercised at the state level, 
for though the State Department of 
Education is by law given certain 
responsibilities relative to the junior 
colleges, as to other portions of the 
state’s public schools, its major respon- 
sibilities are of a service and advisory 
nature. 

Under these circumstances, as junior 


| A Restudy of the Needs of California in 
Higher Education, Sacramento, State Printing 
Oilice, 1955, pp. 20, 21 
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colleges began to be established in 
numerous communities and to attract 
increasing numbers of students, it was 
but natural that their administrators 
should counsel with one another con- 
cerning mutual problems. By 1919, 
according to Dr. A. J. Cloud, there 
were 21 of these fledgling institutions, 
and it became customary for their 
leaders to come together each spring at 
the time of the annual meeting of 
the California High School Principals 
Association. 


Mutual Problems 

However, California geography being 
what it is, these meetings seem not to 
have sufficed, and during the latter part 
of the 1920's, three regional junior col- 
lege groups were formed — Southern, 
Central, and Northern. Each began 
holding meetings of its own, and grew 
gradually into a junior college associa- 
tion in its own right. Though these 
groups differed somewhat from region 
to region, it became common for each 
to hold every year a fall meeting and 
a spring meeting. Usually these were 
held on Saturday, and both faculty 
members and administrators attended. 
Some of the pleasant memories of the 
writer's early professional years arise 
out of attending such meetings of the 
Northern California Junior College 
Association. 

To faculty members these meetings 
gave opportunity, rarely otherwise 
found, to visit successively the campuses 
of other junior colleges, to meet and 
listen to recognized leaders of the new 
movement, and to share with fellow 
instructors common problems of teach- 
ing. “In-service education” was a 
phrase not yet coined, but these meet- 
ings supplied it in a very practical and 
enjoyable fashion. William Proctor, 
Walter Eells, A. C. Olney, Merton Hill, 


Dr. Tyler, of Modesto Junior College, is 
executive secretary of California Junior 
College Association, an affiliate of CTA. 


Aubrey Douglass, Dwight Baker, C. S. 
Morris, Jeremiah Lillard, A. J. Cloud— 
these were some of the speakers at 
Northern Association meetings. Large 
numbers of junior college instructors 
had their understanding of the social 
significance of this level of secondary 
education greatly enlarged by the im- 
pact of these and other leaders. 


Annual 


Folk Dance Workshop 


at Santa Barbara 
August 13-18 


* 


Dances of MEXICO, SPAIN, 
ENGLAND, SWITZERLAND, 
POLAND, AUSTRIA, GERMANY, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
YUGOSLAVIA 


* 


Methods and materials for 
Teaching Folk Dances 
to Children 


* 
1 semester unit of credit 
* 
This workshop will be held on the 


beautiful new seaside campus of the 
University of California, Santa Barbara 
College. Board and room available in 
the newly completed residence hall. 
Leisure time for participation in famous 


Old Spanish Days Fiesta. 


MAIL COUPON FOR MORE 
INFORMATION 


University of California Extension 
129 E. Carrillo Street 
Santa Barbara, California 


Please send me complete information 
on the 1956 Folk Dance Workshop at 
Santa Barbara. 












Another New School Selects 
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Hillsboro High School, 
Nashville, Tenn., equipped 
with Master No. 1525 Padlocks. 





Masites, 


COMBINATION 
PADLOCKS 


STAINLESS STEEL 
CASE CONSTRUCTION 








MASTER NO. 1525 
KEY CONTROLLED 


Two Year Guarantee 






Low initial cost and long, trouble-free ser- 
vice are just two of the reasons why so many 
new schools are standardizing on Master 
Combination Padlocks. See how Master will 


fit your needs . . . write today 
for fact-filled brochure giving 
you the complete story. 


i> MASTER NO. 1500 
® Same design and construction 


as No. 1525... but without 
key control. 





TYPICAL CALIFORNIA INSTALLATIONS 


Bakersfield H.S. 
Stockton College 
South Downey Jr. H.S. 
San Mateo H.S. 

U. of Santa Clara 


Riverside Central Jr. H.S. 
San Gabriel Mission H.S. 
Santa Roso H.S. 

Yreka H.S. 

Santa Maria Jr. College 


Master Padlocks 


NO. 1 IN AMERICA’S SCHOOLS 


Master Jock Company, Milwaukee 45, Wis. 
World's Largest Padlock Manugacturers 
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But junior college problems were not 
solely regional in character. Nor did 
an informal meeting each spring of 
those administrators who found it con- 
venient to attend the High School 
Principals Association Conference pro- 
vide sufficient means of coping with 
them. Accordingly, the California Junior 
College Federation was early formed, 
holding its first annual meeting in the 
spring of 1930. The intent was that 
this organization serve, largely in an 
advisory capacity, to strengthen the 
work of the three regional associations. 
Meetings were held each spring, at first 
for only part of one day, but by the 
mid - thirties, extending over a 2- or 
even 3-day period. Discussions centered 
about needed legislation, curriculum 
developments, relations with high 
schools and with four-year colleges, and 
athletics—topics which remain peren- 
nial matters of concern. 


CJCF Is Formed 


During the years of World War II, 
junior colleges swung into an enormous 
program of defense and war-training 
classes, while the ranks of their regular 
students—and faculty members as well 
—were being decimated. Problems be- 
came so numerous that the California 
Junior College Federation began to 
hold two meetings each vear. To enable 
a more vigorous and continuous study 
of the multifarious aspects of junior 
college operation, its members soon 
concluded that the time had come to 
form a strong state one 
which would integrate in large measure 
the activities of the regional organiza- 
tions, though without destroying their 
distinctive identities. A proposed con- 
stitution, prepared by a committee 
headed by J. O. McLaughlin of Reedley, 
was ratified by each regional associa- 
tion. On March 31, 1947, the Federa- 
tion, by a unanimous vote, became the 
California Junior College Association. 
Membership is by institution only, each 
college having one vote; this is cast by 
its chief administrator or his proxy. 


association, 


Association Affiliates with CTA 
Throughout their history, both the 
Federation and the Association have 
worked closely with the California 
Teachers Association. The policy has 
consistently been that junior colleges, 
as part of the public school system, 
work actively for those programs, both 
legislative and organizational, which 
will make the schools of maximum 
value to society. For years, the late 
C. S. Morris was both the junior college 
legislative committee chairman and its 


CTA representative. Close contact has 
also been maintained with other stute 
educational associations. These rela- 
tionships CJCA seeks to maintain by 
every appropriate means. 

At present, all 60 public junior col- 
leges in California and six of its private 
junior colleges are members of CJCA. 
Its president and vice president, serving 
one-year terms, are elected each spring; 
a third officer, the part-time executive 
secretary, is appointed each year. Its 
executive committee comprises the three 
officers, the immediate past president, 
the president and immediate past presi- 
dent of each of the three regional asso- 
ciations, the chairmen of the legislative 
committee and the committee on rela- 
tions with other schools, and the chief 
of the Bureau of Secondary Education, 
State Department of Education, ex of- 
ficio. The state athletics committee is 
also represented, ex officio, on this 
committee. The executive committee 
normally holds four meetings a year. 


Effective Committee Work 

The work of CJCA, and its earlier 
counterpart, the Federation, has long 
been carried on chiefly by committees. 
One of the more important committee 
studies brought to the junior colleges 
nationally recognized accreditation, 
through a cooperative arrangement with 
Western College Association, regional 
accrediting body for California. An- 
other continuing committee regulates 
the conduct of junior college athletics 
programs through a democratically de- 
veloped Athletics Code. A number of 
committees with joint junior college 
and state college or university member- 
ship, known as liaison committees, study 
instructional problems. 

A recent count showed 144 persons 
from 45 junior colleges serving on one 
or more of the Association’s active 
committees. At the semi-annual con- 
ferences, the bulk of the programs con- 
sists of committee reports and of taking 
appropriate action on them. Seasoned 
“conventioneers” have repeatedly stated 
that CJCA’s are among the “working- 
est” they have attended, sessions usually 
being held each morning, afternoon, 
and evening of the conference period. 

The recently completed Restudy has 
alerted all who are related to post-high 
school education to the approaching 
flood of students, and has shown that 
the junior colleges can be expected to 
grow even more rapidly than other 
types of higher educational institutions. 
Already, Restudy enrollment estimates 
are proving too conservative, there 
being last fall, as we have seen, 70,000 
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full-time junior college students as com- 
pared with the Restudy’s “high” esti- 
mate of 57,100. 

To help its member colleges prepare 
for this growth, CJCA committees are 
currently working on many topics. 
Among these are: characteristics of 
junior college students, improved financ- 
ing of buildings and of current opera- 
tions, recruitment and preparation of 
instructors, means for preventing need- 
less duplication of course offerings, 
suitable screening of students for trans- 
fer-type courses, revision of teaching 
credentials, junior college building 
standards and plans, implementation 
of Restudy recommendations regarding 
junior colleges, and a host of others. 
Proposals are also being studied which 
would bring into more active relation- 
ship to CJCA the faculty organizations 
of member colleges. 

Official voice of the 66 junior colleges 
of California—which comprise almost 
exactly half of the state’s 135 institu- 
tions of higher learning—is CJCA, one 











CTA, its officers and committees work 
steadily and faithfully—usually in un- 
dramatic but nonetheless effective ways 
—to enhance the educational oppor- 
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CLAREMONT 
SUMMER SESSION 


Six-week term: June 25-Aug. 3 
Four-week term: Aug. 6-Aug. 31 











e Full program in Education — 
for professional advancement, 
higher degrees and credentials. 








e Courses and seminars in Art 
and Music, Writing and Litera- 
ture, Mathematics, Psychology. 
History, the Social Sciences. 








e Study in comfort in air-condi- 
tioned Honnold Library. 







e Summer concerts, lectures, so- 
cial and recreational programs. 











of 14 affiliated CTA organizations. Like For Bulletin, please write: 


Big TV Class in Fresno ews 


tunities of young Californians. 








DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
Harper Hall Claremont, Calif. 








The Associated Colleges 
at Claremont 














PEPPERDINE COLLEGE 


Summer School in Switzerland and Tours 









Two three week sessions in July-August at 
University of Lausanne. Up to six units col- 
lege credit in French, Education, Psychology, 
History, Political Science. Fully accredited. 
Cost from $685 (includes airflight, or boat, 
New York to New York, tuition, room, board, 
tips, etc.) Post-course tours optional. 


Three Select Tours: 48-67 days, 9-10 coun- 
tries by deluxe liners, Cristoforo Columbo, 
Vulcania, Homeric (or airflight), led by Pep- 
perdine professors, 3-6 units college credit 
available. From $1,085.00. 


“Olympics — Grand Tour of the World’’: 
65 days airflight, 20 countries, including 
Olympic games, Christmas in Holy Land, top 
grade hotels, excursions, meals, tips, etc., 
$2,485.00. 




















Early Reservations Recommended! 
Contact Office of Travel Education 


PEPPERDINE COLLEGE 


1121 West 79th Street, Los Angeles 44 
PL 3-1411, for details. 
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Soon after San Francisco State College began experimental television classes 
of instruction over facilities of KQED, Fresno State College announced in March 
an experimental extension course in English 189 (California literature) on KMJ-TV. 

Dr. Arnold P. Biella, associate professor of English, shown above at his podium 
before the camera, gives the course Saturdays from 9:45 to 10:30 a.m., with an 
initial enrollment of 202 living in a wide area around Fresno. Students, who earn 
two credits, must appear in Fresno to take two tests, but the rest of the course 
will be received via television. The lucid and animated lectures Dr. Biella presents 
are described as both instructive and entertaining. Dr. Arnold Joyal, college 
president, says a faculty committee will assess the experiment when the course is 
completed in June. Dr. Edwin H. Lombard, FSC television director, is shown 
above at left. 









More than 25,000 
students in teacher- 
sponsored groups 
visit here yearly. 
Lecture tours. 

Sea life alive! 


Phone FRontier 4-3569 or write at least 2 weeks in 
advance for special school and club-group rates. 


OCEAN AQUARIUM 


Hermosa Beach, t4 mi. from Los Angeles 
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FIRST IN. TRAVEL 
NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Converting cash to safe, spendable National City Bank Travelers Checks heads the 
check list experienced travelers make for trips. Backed by one cf the world’s great 
banks, this handy travel currency has been favored for over half a century. Here’s why: 





e Refunded in full if lost or stolen e Accepted everywhere like cash 


e Inexpensive insurance —cost only 75¢ per $100 e Buy them at your bank 


NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by 
The First National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 






All France is before you— 

served by the speediest 
and most comfortable railroad 
system on the continent. 


In addition fast autorail and modern 


motor-coaches run on regular schedules 
selected to give you an intimate 
picture of the French countryside. 


You can secure your rail accommodations before you leave. 
Tickets may be purchased and advance reservations made 
through your Travel Agent or at any of our four offices. 


“TRAVEL THE RIGHT WAY—THE RAIL WAY” 


1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 
~~ 1.323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 6030 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles, Cal, 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 510 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. Dept. CTA-3 


Please send me free 








Nome 
the new illustrated Aitideees 
booklet ‘‘France.”’ City oo een 
cl laa 
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[ order to promote the widest pos- 
sible acquaintance and use of Janu- 
ary CTA Research Department Bulletin 
No. 86, “Professional Salaries for 
Teachers,” it was given unusual distri- 
bution treatment. In addition to the 
regular bulletin mailing to school super- 
intendents and local teacher association 
presidents, a special mailing was made 
to the editors of all California daily 
newspapers. 

Bulletin 86 was also used as the 
“carrier” of direct letter communica- 
tions to these principal parties; in the 
case of the editors the communication 
was in the form of a press release pre- 
pared by the CTA Director of Field 
Service, Harold Kingsley. 

This bulletin is the most recent in a 
group that began with Bulletin 1, 
March, 1948, bringing together avail- 
able information on economic trends 
and the economic position of the 
teacher. The current issue is the most 
extensively illustrated of the series so 
far and contains a wide variety of 
extracts from national periodicals, ex- 
pressing the general public concern 
about the need for teachers to staff the 
schools, 

The CTA Research Department 
acknowledges again the splendid coop- 
eration of Time, Newsweek, U.S. News 
& World Report, Business Week, the 
Atlantic Monthly, the San Francisco 
Chronicle, and such organizations as the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and other sources, for 
the availability of many of the items 
in the bulletin. 


Professional Maximums 


The principal message of Bulletin 86 
is that the professional teacher has a 
valid claim to a truly professional in- 
come, not merely one that keeps him 
abreast of the average income of his 
fellow citizens. To achieve this eco- 
nomic position, the fully prepared 
teacher with two years of graduate 
study should have the reasonable antici- 
pation of an ultimate maximum salary 
of not less than twice his income as a 
beginning teacher. The CTA Salary 
Committee has proclaimed this formula 
as its goal for the teachers of the state 

Such a salary structure has been 
proposed in journals dealing with in- 
comes in education for a number ot 
years back. It has found advocacy in 
the vearbooks of the American Associa- 
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tion of School Administrators. It has 
been voiced in the salary goal figures 
of both the National Education Associa- 
tion and the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. It was among the 
principles recommended by the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on Education, State 
of New York, in 1951. 

When one examines data on incomes 
among other professions — law, medi- 
cine, dentistry, engineering, accounting, 
business management—it is possible to 
discover that within a period of ten to 
fifteen years, even sooner in instances, 
the typical practitioner is earning at 
least twice the average earnings among 
the beginners in these careers. This is 
not an universal fact; it is a central 
tendency. The averages of general 
incomes of these occupations are 
greater than the maximums available to 
the educator, unless he becomes an 
administrator. 

Nationally, among the professions the 
teacher group has few members who 
actually are receiving professional in- 
comes, say as much as $10,000 for men 
and $7,000 for women. (This statement 
is not to be construed as advocacy of a 
sex differential.) In any case the teacher 
group has fewer than two per cent of 
its members between these income 
brackets. In California this year only 
two per cent of classroom teachers are 
receiving as much as $7,000. Of these 
1,795 teachers, 516 are in the junior 
colleges. Among elementary teachers 
the proportion is three-tenths of one 
per cent. None, so far as we know, are 
receiving $8,500. 


Current Salary Gains 


Press releases on changing incomes 
of numerous employee groups report 
that for the current year a five per cent 
annual salary gain has occurred or will 
occur. The recent national advance in 
minimum hourly wage rate will further 
this tendency. The American public as 
a whole experienced an increase of five 
and one-half per cent in personal in- 
come throughout 1955. The California 
State Personnel Board has _ recom- 
mended a five per cent pay raise for 
the State’s 64,000 civil service em- 
ployees for 1955-56. Standard Oil of 
California has recently advanced its 
workers by six per cent. Salaries of 
office workers in the San Francisco- 
Oakland metropolitan area have in- 
creased almost 5 per cent. 

What about the teacher? The in- 
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crease in the salary median for Calitor- 
nia’s elementary teachers this year is 
$158, a gain of 3.5 per cent. For high 
school teachers the salary median is 
$156 higher than last year, a gain of 
3.0 per cent. Junior college teachers 
fare, for the median, $166 better than 
last year, a gain of 2.75 per cent. As 
a total staff the teachers are 3.6 per cent 
above last year, using the median salary 
as the measure. Individual teachers and 
districts will have exceeded this im- 
provement, or failed to equal it as the 
case may be. The San Francisco salary 
schedule increase was 2.7 per cent. 
Among the Los Angeles schedule classi- 
fications the increase in the maximums 
was no higher than 2.5 per cent. 


Word to Editors 


It is to be hoped that school board 
members and newspaper editors will 
carefully read Bulletin 86. We believe 
they will. We accept the fact that there 
is room for a difference of opinion on 
the meaning and significance of data 
with reference to the teacher’s economic 
status, but there can be little disagree- 
ment on the plain facts about the lack 
of enthusiasm of the most talented of 
the nation’s youth for teaching as a life- 
time career. These youth and teachers 
who leave the classroom both tell us 
that one of the principal reasons for 
their decision is the long-run difficulty 
of rearing a professional family on 
teaching salary maximums. 


Our press release accompanying Bul- 
letin 86 pointed out four policy matters 
which school districts should keep in 
mind in this year’s salary discussions: 

1. Higher maximums — as close to 

the 2:1 formula as possible. 


2. Definite plans to increase local 
revenues where this standard can 
not presently be met. 


3. Teacher participation in salary 
schedule planning. 


4. Professional salaries at least with 
equal priority to capital outlay 
requirements, if not higher. 


School men and newspaper men 
should get together in every community 
to discuss these issues and their rele- 
vance to the local school system. Yes, 
and the local taxpayer group, too, 
should be expected to assume an active 
role in the discussion. This is the 
American, democratic way. 


—KENNETH R. BROWN 
CTA Director of Research 

































instructive as Summer School... 
Relaxing as a Resort Vacation! 


CRUISE THE 
SUNNY PACIFIC 


WITH THE 


PRESIDENTS 


Air-Conditioned Luxury Liners 
S. S. President Cleveland @ S. S. President Wilson 


Sailing every 3 weeks from San Francisco 
or Los Angeles to 
Honolulu e Yokohama e Manila 
Hong Kong e Kobe 


At sea you'll enjoy superb dining, 
swimming, sports and sparkling 
entertainment with interesting 
world-travelers as cruise compan- 
ions. Ashore you'll savor the arts, 
cultures and enticing adventures of 
the fascinating Orient! 350-lb free 
baggage allowance. 

COLLEGE CREDITS may be earned 
by joining one of the Special Tour 
Groups sailing June 15th aboard 
the S. S. President Cleveland. 


For information, folders and reser- 
vations, see your Travel Agent or 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


General Offices: 311 California St. 
San Francisco 4 Tel: YU 6-6000 



























© SUMMER Opportunities 
e@ TEACHING Opportunities 
@ FOREIGN Opportunities 


e@ GRADUATE Opportunities 
@ NO AGENCY FEES /or 
any positions listed in 


RUSH 













Not just a directory but actual 
vacancies with salaries and 


job descriptions 


Superior U. S. and Foreign Teaching Jobs. 
Alo selective Summer and Graduate Op- 


portunities. The Crusade Journal gives 
you all the kev facts including salaries. 
Not just a directory. Highly recommended 
1000's of satisfied teachers. Not a teachers 
agency. No agency fee. Limited offer — 3 
isucs only $L50.¥early $5, 12 issucs. Or free 
details. Satisfaction euaranteed. No obliga- 
tion. Write now. Don't miss your chance. 
Teacher shortages still acute. Apply direct. 
Don't be left behind. This may be the 
Most mmportant decision in your life. 
Don't delay. Send quick. 
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Schools In Our Democracy is that book. 
Here at last is something we have all been 
looking for: a way to bring an understand- 
ing of free education in America to high 
school and college students, parents and 
the general public. 

Described by the authors as a high school 
text, the book tells the story of America’s 
“educational adventure” in clear language 
and with stress upon the main concepts. 
In live, dramatic narrative it describes the 
involvement in the “Maplewood” schools 












PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN OUR DEMOC.- 
RACY by Lawrence A. Cremin and of students, young and old, of teachers and 
Merle L. Borrowman. New York: | school workers, and of those who are inter- 
The Macmillan Co., 1956. 226 pp ested in the schools. The services of public 
$2 50 nee ” education and its great scope are shown in 


a setting as familiar as our own com- 
If ever a book hit the spot, Public munity, wherever it may be. 













Special Announcement 


To All Teachers 


The world-famous ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA in 


30 great volumes believes that you would be interested in 











substantially increasing your personal income during your 
spare time, holidays and summer vacations by participat- 
ing in a new nation-wide education program under the 
direction of the Parent and Teacher Division of the 


Encyclopedia Americana. This program meets the require- 









ments of the Personnel Standards Commission of the 


C.T.A. 


We therefore extend an invitation to you to continue 
in your chosen career of education by working with us 


on our new program. We will guarantee you $300 cash 





in a 60-day period if you comply with our Teacher’s 






Agreement. 






For a sample of the Teacher’s Agreement and complete 


information write to the address listed below. 











ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 
Parent and Teacher Division 
131 North Robertson Blvd. 
Beverly Hills, California 









In its second section, the book describes 
our early schools, how they changed and 
why. The ideas that influenced the devel- 
opment of free, public education are pre- 
sented in their relation to those concepts 
which established our free, evolving democ- 
racy. As a fitting conclusion to this part 
of the book, aspects of modern curricu- 
lum, teacher education, and research are 
discussed. 


An extremely interesting section of this 
book is titled, “What Our Public Schools 
Are Trying To Do.” With continued ref- 
erence to the “Maplewood” students and 
citizens introduced in the opening chap- 
ters, the authors discuss pupil needs, edu- 
cational goals, and the psychology of 
learning. From Jimmy Levine in the 
kindergarten, through Dorothy Kelly in the 
intermediate grades, to Bob Hopkins in 
high school, the aims, methods, and _pro- 
cedures of education are made clear and 
real. Finances and the inter-relationships 
of local, state, and federal governments 
are reviewed together with concomitant 
problems. 

In its concluding portion, the book re- 
ports on today’s challenges to all the 
“Maplewoods” of our country—challenges 
which come from rising enrollments and 
costs, from the need for more and ade- 
quate teachers, from problems of academic 
freedom, from the problems of changing 
curriculum, and from the need to preserve 
the “commonness” of the public school. 

Of special interest are the end-of-chapter 
invitations to further learning, “Some 
Things to Think About and Do.” Here the 
student (be he pupil, parent, or citizen) 
is led to thoughtful consideration of the 
problems of education in his own com- 
munity and state. 


Inviting in format, intelligent and _ ra- 
tional in style, compact yet adequate in 
scope, this book serves us all by ies 
the story of education to the citizens of 
today and tomorrow in a way that has not 
been done before. 


—Dr. Nathan Kravetz 


YOUR FUTURE JOB by James H. 
Bedford. Los Angeles: Society for 
Occupational Research, Ltd., 1956. 
366 pp., $3.50. 


Your Future Job is burdened with nu- 
merous awkwardnesses and _ incongruities. 
In its laudable purpose of dealing with 
such problems as self-evaluation,  self- 
analysis, and the careful consideration of 
jobs and careers, it is saddled with 
deterrents. 

In many ways a realistic and useful guide 
to pre-vocational guidance, the book suf- 
fers from occasional mis-spelling and a 
style akin to Pollyanna and Horatio Alger, 
with a too-liberal sprinkling of admonitory 
slogans, mottoes, and maxims. 


On the credit side, however, praise is 
due the careful presentation of techniques 
for evaluating one’s assets and for measur- 
ing abilities. Youth are correctly advised 
against selecting a career on the basis of 
romantic notions, prejudice, or careless 
study. 

The varieties of opportunities are care- 
fully and realistically delineated in the 
light of current needs and possible future 
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TRANSPARENCIES 
MADE TO ORDER 


If you have a drawing, sketch, blueprint, elec- 
tronic circuit, photograph, or an object (even 
as small as your fingernail) that you would 
like to share with your class — why not have 
a photo copy made to project on a 3 x 4-foot 
screen? Glass mounted, will last indefinitely. 
Send copy work by insured mail. 

In Black and White......................... 


Duplicates (each) 


In Color (Kodachrome)........ 
Duplicates (each)...... 


J. R. COOPER 
P. O. Box 181, Compton, California 


$1.25 


Decorative map of 


Calif Orvita 


on note paper 
printed in full color ~ 
~ attractively boxed 


available to organizations’ a? whole- 
sale prices’ for fund raising ; ~ 


16 ae and envelopes 44*53 
folded, size) 
$722 ee gud Bott A per dozen 


algo novelty notes’ Nelson St Studio 
and Christmas Cards’ 
Jeaturing your town 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and st 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. 
No tedious study. Write to sell right away. 
Send for free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 


1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 160-R, Chicago 26, III. 


a 








Summer Session 
July 9 - August 17 


csfa 





drawing 

painting 

sculpture TEACHING WORKSHOP 

graphic CHILDREN’S CLASSES 
arts 





Approved for Veterans 
Registration June 25 - July 3 
Call or Write Registrar: 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
800 Chestnut St., San Francisco 11, OR 3-2640 


REDIKUT LETTERS 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 


For Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin Boards, 
Posters, etc. Popular sizes, 
Write for samples, 


Exhibits, 
styles and colors. 
brochure and prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 


185 N. Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, Calif. 


MENTION CTA JOURNAL 
WHEN WRITING TO 
ADVERTISERS 





ment are missing —the very ingredients 
which make interesting reading, and there- 
fore, easier reading. This, of course, is a 
lead-in to a discussion of their Landmark 
books for children, but it’s possible they 
may have something in the theory. @ The 
Public Affairs Committee of 22 E. 38th 
Street, New York 16, is distributing a 
valuable series of pamphlets. Titles like 
Our Natural Resources, The UN—10 Years 
of Achievement, When Parents Grow Old, 
and Toward Mental Health, will give you 
an idea of the varied diet offered by a 
subscription to the service. Family rela- 
tions, social problems, health and science, 
and intergroup relations are the four gen- 
eral topics covered in the booklets. Quan- 
tity rates are available. @ Resources for 
Citizenship: a Guide to the Selection of 
Teaching Materials, intended to help teach- 
ers find and use materials for teaching 
citizenship in junior and_ senior high 
schools, has been published by the Citizen- 
ship Education Project of Teachers College 
at Columbia University. Divided into two 
parts, the first section lists names and 
descriptions of books and films according 
to topic; the second, titled “Premises of 
American Liberty,” is a statement of prin- 
ciples, beliefs, rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship as prepared by the Project. 
@ The 22nd annual of Doctoral Disserta- 
tions contains a total of 8,812 theses 
accepted by American universities during 
the past year. This is the first time since 
the end of World War II that the total has 
shown a decrease. Published by The H. W. 
Wilson Company, the annual is edited by 
Arnold H. Trotier and Marian Harman. 


@ The U. S. Chamber of Commerce has a 
very worth-while booklet entitled Under 
the Dome: How Our Congress Works. Now 
in its ninth printing, single copies sell for 
25c, with quantity rates available. @ Dr. 
George Spache, head of the Reading Labo- 
ratory and Clinic at University of Florida, 
has compiled an exhaustive list of reading 
materials for poor readers. With classifi- 
cations ranging from “adventure, Africa, 
Alaska” to “trains, travel and western ad- 
venture” the list will include something 
for everyone. Also by Dr. Spache is 
Resources in Teaching Reading, with classi- 
fications from “adult interests, appraisal of 
growth,” to “vocabulary” and “yearbooks.” 
@ John F. Dean, an elementary teacher in 
Newport Beach, has compiled a_ booklet 
entitled Games Make Spelling Fun which 
should delight the teacher who has been 
racking her brains trying to make the 
spelling period more interesting. It sells 
for 50c. Write Mr. Dean at Box 211, New- 
port Beach. @ Also for the teacher look- 
ing for interesting craft projects for the 
class is “Pack-O-Fun,” the scrapcraft maga- 
zine. Single subscriptions cost $1.50 a 
year, with group rates available. Address 
is 741 Devon Avenue, Park Ridge, Illinois. 
@ Citizenship Committee of NEA has put 
out a pamphlet called Default Is Ours! De- 
signed to give a jolt to those teachers who 
aren't as well informed as they should be 
on public affairs, the booklet is well 
designed and should accomplish its task. 
If teachers in your association need waking- 
up to their civic responsibilities, send for 
the pamphlet and its accompanying packet, 
A Pocketful of Ideas. @ The American 
Technical Society at 848 E. 58th St., Chi- 


cago 37, has prepared Building Trades 
Blueprint Reading Examination Kit consist. 
ing of six full size houseplans, one stand- 
ard specifications form and an 8-page com- 
prehensive examination. The Kit can be 
used as a final examination as well as a 
test for blueprint reading aptitude. It js 
intended to supplement stages of a build- 
ing trades program. It sells for $1.50 and 
an answer key is furnished free of charge 
to instructors. @ In response to a growing 
interest in a United States of Europe, the 
High Authority of the European Commun- 
ity for Coal and Steel has prepared a spe- 
cial study unit on the subject, designed for 
use by secondary schools, colleges and civic 
groups. The complete teaching kit, Build- 
ing a United States of Europe, may be 
obtained by writing the Information Office, 
European Community for Coal and Steel, 
220 Southern Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 


EUROPE 


Complete and different tour with 
outstanding leaders 


RAY AND ALBERTA MONTAGNE 
Color tour of Europe. 81 days, 16 countries. 
Portugal, Spain, France, Monaco, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Germany, Liechtenstein, Switzer- 
land, Italy, the Dalmatian Coast, Austria, Hol- 
land, England, including Wales. Departs June 
16, returns September 4. $2,335 New York to 
New York. Ask for folder. 


PHILIP MARTIN & ASSOCIATES 
Capwell’s Travel Service 
Broadway at 20th 
Oakland, California TEmplebar 2-1111 



































See Enchanting Europe 
Travel by deluxe motor coach through 






Europe ... the lazy way. 15 countries—60 
days. Romance and adventure. 1956 Music 
Festival highlights. Enroll now. Write for 
Folder No. 636. $1421, N.Y.-N.Y. 


ETTA MAE GROVE 
c/o Pierce Jr. College, 6201 Winnetka Rd., Canoga 
Park or 214-C E. Lomita, Glendale, California. 


EUROPE-MIDDLE EAST STUDY TOUR™" 


Experienced leadership, choice interviews, sightseeing, 
10 countries, 49 days, scheduled airlines, starting 












JUNE 26, $1595 
Academic credit optional. Director, 


Dr. C. Milo Connick 
WHITTIER COLLEGE, WHITTIER, CALIFORNI 


EUROPE 
MUSIC AND ART TOUR 


Enjoy all the festivals in Europe! 
14 Countries—62 Days 
$1450 Includes Everything 
Write for Itinerary 
RUTH DREWES 
(University of California) 
10804 Ashby Avenue 
Los Angeles 64, California 
























A CAREFREE WAY TO TRAVEL 
EUROPE $1,089 


Ample Free Time With 






Dr. Adolphe Pervy 


PERVY TOURS 


8161 Whitaker Ave., Buena Park, California 
Lawrence 2-3408 



















By Air 


EUROPE — $395 


For Teachers Only 
(and their immediate families) 


Write for Free Folder 


Hilton Tours : 
Santa Barbara,” Calif. 
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In using the coupon below you may help 
yourself by printing your name and 
address, being very careful to show only 
the address to which you wish the material 
sent. If time is important, please write 
directly to the advertiser. When you use 
the convenient coupon for ordering several 
items, your name will be passed on to the 
advertisers who will send you the material. 

109. Railroads at Work. An illustrated 
booklet for pupils. Sample copy initially. 
Classroom quantities without charge on 
subsequent request. (Assn. of American 


Railroads. ) 


113. Energy—Today and Tomorrow. A 
teacher's guide. This booklet is used in 
conjunction with a 38-frame color filmstrip, 
designed to assist in the stimulation of stu- 
dents’ interest in the fields of energy 
resources and development. The filmstrip 
itself may be obtained through various 
schools’ audio-visual centers. (Standard 
Oil Company of California. ) 

9. New No. 56 Buying Guide contains 
over 3500 items. Workbooks, posters, 
games, books, supplies and equipment are 
completely described and _ illustrated to 
make this a source book for teaching ma- 
terial. (Beckley Cardy Company. ) 

10, Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett Publishers. ) 

60. The Traveler's Friend. A 24-page, 
purse size booklet of tips for the traveler. 
Includes dollar exchange values and time 
changes all over the world, equivalents in 
weights and measures, space for itinerary, 
record of expenses and suggestions on 
gratuities. (First National City Bank of 
New York.) 

63. An Effective Resume Form to show 
teachers the right way to put their “best 
foot forward” when applying for a new 
teaching position. Includes hints for writ- 
ing the Covering Letter which brings the 


best results. (Advancement and Place- 
ment Institute. ) 

90. France. This 24-page booklet, in 
color, with its charming cover and inside 
illustrations by well-known French artists, 
as well as beautiful photographs, contains 
much helpful information on what to see 
and look for in various regions of France. 
(French National Railroads.) 

117. Folders giving complete informa- 
tion on teacher and student tours. ( Ameri- 
can President Lines. ) 

47. Investment information. Your money 
earns 5 per cent a year with this invest- 
ment company. Booklet available. (Pacific 
Thrift and Loan.) 

73. New 1956 brochure available for 
those teachers who plan to travel abroad, 
describing Golden Gate Tours of Europe, 
Africa, Scandinavia. For teachers only. 
(Eur-Cal Tours. ) 

75. Colorado River Trip. Information on 
a 10-day river trip available during June 
and July. (Johannes River Safaris.) 

102. Folder on tour through Europe by 
motor coach. Covers 16 countries, includes 
music festival highlights. ( Etta Mae Grove. ) 

104. Summer Session at an art ranch, 
with college credit. Artist teachers. Get 
brochure. (The Art Ranch.) 

108. Hawaiian vacation. Information on 
college or tourist groups for a summer 
program of study, sun and fun. (J. D. 
Howard Tours. ) 


SCHOOL FARMING PROGRAMS: A 
60-page bulletin entitled “California School 
Farming Programs” was published by CTA 
Research last month. Substance of the text 
was taken from a doctoral dissertation writ- 
ten by Dr. Otto Mertz at UCLA. 


The Bulletin should prove helpful to 
administrators and others who have respon- 
sibility for agricultural programs but who 
are not specialists in that field. Divided 
into five chapters: (1) Agricultural Cur- 
rculum (2) Goals of Farming Programs 
(3) Today’s Program (4) Departments 
Evaluate Practices Used in Farming Pro- 
grams, and (5) The School Farm. There 
is a general bibliography and a question- 
naire. Single copy is priced at 50c, from 
CTA Research Department. 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. A, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in 
school year of 
1955-56 only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 


109. 113. 9. 


47. 73. 75. 


Name 
Subject 
School Name 


School Address................... 


Enrollment: Boys............. 
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60. 63. 90. 
102. 104. 108. 


Sun, Surf, 
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UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
1956 Summer Session 


Education Workshops . . . Specialized Re- 
gional Programs . . . Distinguished Visiting 
and Resident Faculty . . . Write to Dean of 
Summer Session, University of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu 14, Hawaii. 


June 27 to August 27 


COLORADO RIVER TRIP 
Hite, Utah to Lees Ferry, Ariz. 
EXPLORE AMERICA’S SCENIC LAST FRONTIER 
1956 Sailings: June & July 
10 Diy Wilderness Trip By Boat 
Write For Free Information 
JOHANNES RIVER SAFARIS 
1816 L Street Sacramento 14, Calif. 
(winter address) 


REAR EELTNAE ENED RAE LEN CeO NEN IN A HE 
THE ART RANCH 
1956 Summer Session 
JUNE 17-SEPT. 3— THRU LABOR DAY 


Famous Artist Teachers 
Landscape or Marine Painting 


2-4-6 weeks courses, College Credit. 

Write for details, Registrar, Box 182 

Pescadero, San Mateo County, Calif. 
SRE. RH ce me een oe a 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored 
by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara 
and members of Stanford University faculty 
will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 2 - Au- 
gust II, courses in art, folklore, geography, 
history, language and literature, $225 covers 
tuition, board & room. Write Prof. Juan B. 
Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 25 - Aug. 4; Aug. 6 - Sept. 1 


Numerous courses will be offered in all 
divisions of the University—graduate and 
under-graduate. 


Faculty includes many distinguished pro- 
fessors. Organized social, cultural, and 
recreational activities. Comfortable 
rooms available on or near campus. 
Summer climate is delightful. 


For BULLETIN, write to Dean of Summer 
Session, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 7. 


Invest your funds at 

PACIFIC THRIFT 
Earn 5% per annum. Interest 
payable four times a year. 
Funds received in person or 
by mail before the 12th of 
any month earn interest from 
the Ist. 


$10 to $10,000 acceptable. 


PACIFIC THRIFT and Y6an 
6399 Wilshire * WE, 3-5901 
L.A.48 © Suite 102 ¢ Ground Fi. 





IF THE JOURNAL PUBLISHED 800 to 
1000 pages a year, we could print most of 
the well-written manuscripts submitted to 
us. But we shall publish about 420 pages 
this year. That means only about cone man- 
uscript in five will be seriously considered 
for publication. 


I RESOLVED when I came to the editor’s 
easy-chair 35 editions back that I would 
write detailed rejection letters when neces- 
sary to return contributions to authors. I 
have given that up. The pressure of dead- 
line is so insistent, only a few hours in a 
month can be used for analysis and de- 
cision. While decision is normally simple, 
writing a tactful letter is a baneful task. I 
now use a form letter which briefly ex- 
plains our needs and our problems. 


OUR PRIMARY PURPOSE in publish- 
ing CTA Journal is to inform members of 
California Teachers Association of the 
policies, projects, programs, and purposes 
of this organization. As CTA grows larger 
and more complex in its organizational 
activities, we require more space to report 
in detail in this magazine, the only medium 
to reach every member almost simul- 
taneously. 


HERE ARE SOME FIGURES to illus- 
trate. I flipped through the last seven 
editions and counted a total of 205 pages 
of editorial matter. Regular features, in- 
cluding editorials, contents, directory, cal- 
endar, historical and biographical articles, 
audio-visual, book reviews, etc., took 95 
pages or 46 per cent of the space. Nearly 
all of this is staff prepared. Reporting of 
staff operations, CTA activities, committee 
work, and professional achievement re- 
quired 69 pages or 34 per cent. This was 
all staff-written. Contributed features, 
mostly classroom technics written by 
teacher members, occupied 41 pages or 20 





DEAR JOURNAL READER : 


per cent of available space. That averages 
about six pages an edition for contributions. 

TO SERVE ALL our members, we must 
select features of interest and value to the 
greatest number of readers. If we print 
something useful to the kindergarten 
teacher, we must balance with something 
for the secondary teacher. If we describe 
the mentally handicapped pupil, we must 
also look into the gifted child program. 
That requires some careful juggling .. . 
and my act has never been perfect. 

PAST EXPERIENCE permits us to pre- 
dict that during the coming school year 
we shall publish about 30 contributed 
articles. That number can be increased 
only when funds become available for 
further expansion of the Journal—at the 
expense of other vital CTA services. 

WE WANT MORE good contributions; 
it is not my purpose to discourage pros- 
pective writers. Your chances of getting 
published can be improved by observing a 
few simple do’s and don'ts. 

LIMIT YOUR PAPER to 1000 to 1500 
words, typewritten, double-spaced, on one 
side of the sheet. Successful practices 
make better subjects than theories and 
fresh timeliness is to be preferred over 
rehash of old ideas. 

ORGANIZE YOUR IDEAS for “read- 
ability,” practice economy of words, keep 
the style informal, and throw away the 
footnotes. Crisp simple English words can 
be beautiful and dialogue well-done is a 
certain lure. 

GET YOUR FACTS right, spell names 
correctly, and proofread your copy. Send 
the manuscript to only one editor at a 
time, enclose a_ self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. And on the chance that your 
name may be one of the Thirty By-lines, 
enclose a brief biographical note about the 
author (that’s you). 





Dear Mr. McKenney: 


I am taking the liberty of making a suggestion from a teacher which may have already 
been made several times. Completed plans may even be in operation. The suggestion 
is simply this—to publish in pamphlet form the pictures and write-ups in the current 
GreAT CALIFORNIAN series. This pamphlet would prove of great value to our classroom 
teachers in many phases of the curriculum from the study of modern California in the 
fourth grade through the study of United States History at the secondary school level. 
In addition to the curriculum implications of the pamphlet, it should have considerable 
public relations value. 

RALPH TAYLOR, Administrative Assistant 

Office of County Superintendent of Schools, San Diego 


Before we can act on Mr. Taylor’s suggestion, we should have an estimate of potential 
distribution and use of a booklet combining the nine features on Great Californians. 


Our readers are invited to help us decide whether such a publication would be useful 
and desirable. WILL YOU fill out the form below and send at once to the CTA Journal, 
693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2? No signature is necessary. 


Do you approve publication of a booklet which would combine the nine fea- 
tures on Great Californians, substantially as published in CTA Journal? 


If offered at 25 cents a copy, would you buy one? ..................... How many of 
your associates (school faculty, office personnel or local association members) 
would buy copies? .................... . Should such a publication be placed on sale 
to the public? ................ Do you think your board of trustees would approve 


purchase for use in classes? ................ : 
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WE HAVE SOME PREJUDICES. We 
do not print poetry, because of paucity of 
space. We like good reporting of CTA. 
related activities, especially when timely 


and sparkling. We like off-beat stories 
(non-fiction) with human-interest, that in. 
tangible something which makes words 
tingle with life. 

WE NEED PICTURES. A few days ago 
I sent letters to all principals in the state, 
requesting glossy prints (preferably 8x10) 
in a wide range of subjects. If you are 
interested in photography or have a file 
of school subjects available, ask your 
principal for my letter of March 9 or 
search your teachers’ bulletin board. 


A PICTURE IS WORTH ... well, a 
good sharp picture tells a story. My 
“morgue” of general timeless subjects is 
lean. Your picture may be just right to 
illustrate an article. If we use it, of course 
we shall credit properly. For a series of 
cover features now being planned for next 
year, we expect to use 20 to 40 good pic- 
tures of students, teachers, school build. 
ings, and California scenes. May we file 
your choice subjects? 


TO SAVE SPACE, I started writing the 
“From the Field” and “Education USA” 
pages. These state and national news sum- 
maries have continued for the last 17 
editions. Though I have received no cor- 
respondence on the subject, evidence points 
to wide readership. A tremendous volume 
of field reporting, correspondence, and 
news releases can be condensed into rela- 
tively litthe space by plucking the bare 
essentials of a news story. For the State 
News page, I welcome and appreciate your 
letters about teacher retirements, deaths, 
special activities, newsworthy developments 
in education. You may not recognize your 
contribution; a 200-word letter may become 
20 words in print. But our busy readers 
will appreciate the brevity. 


WE KEEP OUR EYES OPEN for veri- 
fied announcements of important meeting 
dates which we use in the monthly calen- 
dar of events. Unfortunately, we some- 
times miss a date. A postcard from the 
authorized person would keep us properly 
informed. Similarly, we try to keep the 
Directory of Officers up to date. We print 
this page of names and addresses every 
other month, changing from monthly list- 
ing—again for conservation of space. 

WE MISS your opinions. There seems 
to be a prevailing notion that teachers are 
afraid to express themselves on controver- 
sial issues. At times I have received dozens 
of commendatory letters but rarely receive 
critical expressions. Occasionally, a teacher 
gets “steamed up” and writes voluminously 
and intemperately; good taste prohibits its 
publication. We should like to receive 
brief constructive letters of opinion and 
fact for a well-balanced readers’ column. 


LET ME REPEAT what I wrote in this 
column four years ago: “Our (editorial) 
course is not predetermined; it will depend 
on your direction.” 


Cordially yours, 


itor, CTA Journal 


CTA Journal, April 1956 
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\ inks your home to the classroom—with fine music! 
: 
\y/) 


A symphony orchestra, choral 
group, dramatic cast, guest soloists—all 
blend music enjoyment with education on 
the Standard School Broadcast. It’s 

heard in 54,000 classrooms throughout the 
West, Alaska and Hawaii—and it’s 
programmed for your entertainment 

at home, too. Why not tune in this 
Thursday...see your newspaper 
radio log for time and station. 


—- ii ag 


Me 


NOW IN ITS TWENTY-EIGHTH YEAR On Bares 


Presented by STANDARD OIL COMPA 


Share music with your child... 


THE STANDARD SCHOOL BROADCAST 
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POLICY 


SAY 





— SAVE TWO WAYS: 
Added to the 15 


per cent reduction 
in Board rates— 
(1) CTA discount 
is still 20 per cent! 
(2) CTA dividend 
is 20 per cent of 
net premium! 


TOTAL SAVING is more than 
35 per cent of standard, or 
“Board,” rates charged by most 
companies, or an average of 
$42.38 for members whose poli- 
cies expire this month! 

Even those members who were 
previously insured by “Non-Board” 


companies at sub-standard rates 
have saved up to 20 per cent! 








Fast, NATIONWIDE Claims Service 
Policyholders’ claims normally are 
paid within 24 hours after receipt 
of reports and invoices! 

Claims service throughout the 
United States and Canada is pro- 
vided by the same reputable inde- 
pendent adjusters used by other 
leading insurance companies! 


In California, day-and-night 
local aid is available from 37 
convenient offices! 

You choose repair shops! The 
usual release is not required on 
car repairs! For 
towing and road- 
side service, when 
covered by your 
policy, call any 
nearby garage. 


CTA MEMBERS NOW 
OVER *40° 0} 
Aa INSUBANCE 


*At Board rates, average savings on policies expiring this month is $42.38 


THE PEAK OF PROTECTION 


The plan is under- 
written by Califor- 
nia Casualty, top- 
rated 41-year-old 
company with over 
$15 million assets! 
Policies are non- 
assessable. CTA has 
a representative on 
the advisory board. 


WHAT TO DO NOW 


No matter when 
your present policy 
runs out, for your 
exact costs and 
probable savings, 


fill in the reply form and mail it 
today to the California Casualty 


Indemnity Exchange. 
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semmeenmeeeweew eee em CUT ALONG THIS LINE AND MAIL TODA’ wewmuaeew ew eae eae eee ee 
CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE—TEACHERS PLAN ¢ 417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 + 22 Battery Street, San Francisco 11 


YES, | AM INTERESTED . . . in your plan which may save me 35 per cent on car insurance. Please send me details, including your exact 
costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 






































Teachers Birth School School 
Name _ eee) - = Age ______ Date___—— SC Name___ RO na ae 
Spouse's Birth Spouse's 
Name 4 Age______ Date Occupation Employer ______ ae 
Residence Address: Home 
No. and Street _— __ City. af Zone Phone No. an 
Data on OTHER drivers of THIS vehicle who are resident in household: 
Name a | Age | Birth Date | CheckOne | __ Relationship Driving Status (Check One) 
Male C) Principal Occasional 
a ee ae | _Female OF | Driver 1 Driver oO. 
Male C) Principal Occasional! 
a ee ae et | Be / Female ([] Driver [J Driver te 
Car Model (Fleetline, Body Date No. of Motor 
Year Make = _ Deluxe, etc.) Type _ Purch. Cyls.___No. ; _— 
Date Present ls there a If “Yes,” give name and address (If none, give serial or 1D nurnber) 
Policy Expires - — _loan on car?_ of bank or lending agency —_ ae 
ingen, Sere eee lf “Yes,” give number Is car also used in School Most recent 
ls car usually driven to work? of miles ONE way spouse's occupation? Phone No.___ CTA No. —* 
(Yes or No) (Yes or No) 
Do you own If “Yes,” give company OFFICE USE 
other cars? now insured by __ r cl 
. (Yes or No) err. — 
SERIAL ACQUISITIONS tr , 
o quote the LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled we must 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF . Uy Sym 


have ALL data requested. FOR IMMEDIATE COVERAGE phone collect: 
$.F.—SUtter 1-2600; L.A.—MAdison 6-1461. Coll 


1OWA LIBRARIES 
tOwWwAa 


CITY tOwa 9=-SF 
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